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Help These Children 
To KNOW Their Faith 


IN RELIGION CLASSES. If Catholic children 
attending public schools are to know and 

live their Faith, their religious instruction 
classes must be made meaningful and enjoy- 
able—despite the obvious handicaps of 

such teaching. Thousands of catechists find an 
answer to this problem in the use of the 

weekly religion texts in periodical form—the 
Confraternity MESSENGERS: The YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER, for grades 6-9; the 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER, for grades 3-6; 
and Our LITTLE MESSENGER, for grades 2 and 3. 


AT HOME. The ‘‘take home”’ appeal of these 
weekly texts has an effect on others— 

brothers, sisters, parents. And, every issue is 
read and reread by the pupils. The MESSEN- 
GERS' generous use of pictures and color 

makes the presentation of essential doctrinal 
information appealing . .. While not a text as 
such, this is also true of TREASURE CHEST—the 
popular and effective picture-story magazine 
for all ages which “‘instructs while it entertains."’ 



































IN DAILY LIFE. The supplementary contents— 
Bible stories .. . commentary on the Sunday 
Gospels . . . the liturgical information... 
seasonal feast days. . . articles on conduct and 
manners... features on matters of current 
interest—make the Confraternity MESSENGERS 
effective media for helping these ‘‘spiritually 
underprivileged"’ Catholic children become 
more fully aware of the ultimate reasons 

for knowing and living their faith. 
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In the last quarter of 1954, twenty-eight Catho- 
lic fund-raising compaigns, with subscriptions 
totaling over $6,165,577 were concluded by 
Community Counselling Service, an organiza- 
tion composed entirely of Catholic laymen. 
(These were rea/ successes . . . they exceeded 
the publicized goal, not merely an “‘objective.’’) 
These successes are twenty-eight more reasons 
why you can put your trust in Community 
Counselling Service. Details on each are given 
on page 366. 


Whenever you need funds, write, wire, or 
telephone us collect. We will arrange 
for a CCS representative to visit you. 
These personal consultations are free. 
All CCS campaigns are contracted on a 
flat-fee basis, involving no percentages. 


Our Record of Real Catholic Fund-Raising Successes is Unsurpassed 











NSELLING SERVICE 


Sega: 


COMMUNITY CO 








Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. OX ford 5-1175 


Detroit: 776 Maccabees Bldg. Albany: 90 State Street 
Temple 2-1020 Albany 6-9530 
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New 
All-weather 
Cemetery Lamp 


Popular new Emkay Remembrance Lites provide a 
long-needed service welcomed by the family—a dignified 
memorial light that burns without care—in all 


kinds of weather—at graves of loved ones. 


Remembrance Lite features 150-hour candle enclosed 
in heat-resisting glass container with specially designed 
top that reflects heat to base of flame. This design, 
together with weatherproof draft shield and ruby heat- 
resisting outer globe, gives the flame complete 
protection from wind and elements. Sturdy 38 inch 
lamp standard, with weatherproof finish, provides 

firm ground anchorage; has long, strong “fingers” 


that hold globe steady in high winds. 


No. 1841 EMKAY REMEMBRANCE LITE, 
complete with Ruby Globe, Standard and Glass- 
enclosed. 150-Hour Candle. 


No. 9R EMKAY REMEMBRANCE CANDLE 
refills—Glass-enclosed. 


Purveyors to the Vatican 
by Appointment 





MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco 








Do you make this mistake about 


| professionally directed 
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’ church fund-raising? 
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A message from the world’s 

I leading specialists in the field 






























TS message is addressed to the pastor of the Catholic 
Church who has had no personal experience with an organi- 
zation such as ours. 


Our message has to do with a fact which is too little known 
and too often misunderstood. It has to do with the method by 
which the Wells Organizations are paid for their services. 


We are not, as it is frequently believed, paid on a commission 
basis. We receive a fee. This fee is a flat figure, based upon two 
things: the number of families in the parish, and the amount of 
full-time work it will require of the Wells canvass director. 

Wells is the largest organization of its kind in the world. 
In the next 12 months we will direct more than 1500 fund-rais- 

ra ing canvasses in the United States, Canada and Australia. 


If you are planning, or about to plan, a fund-raising program 
—to finance either a building project or an increased operational 
budget — we believe our experience can be of real help to you. 
A Wells representative from one of our 43 offices will be happy 
to call and, without any obligation, discuss your financial prob- 
lems in complete confidence. 


We should also be pleased to send you, free, the next six issues 
of WELLS WAY, an International News Magazine of Church 


Fund-Raising. Just 
wes ORGANIZATIONS 
0 


send the coupon. 
CHURCH FUND-RAISING 





222 N. WELLS ST. © CHICAGOG, ILL. © CENTRAL 6-0506 
43 Regional Offices in the United States, Canada and Australia 
Wells Organizations 
Suite 1031, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Without obligation, please tell me about: 

0 Wells Insured Building Fund Programs 

C Wells Insured Budget-Pledge Canvass Services 

£) Send the next six issues of WELLS WAY, free 
_{f@ Have a Wells representative call me 

















A nnouncing a new national publication . . . 


THE CATHOLIC LAWYER 


A quarterly magazine containing articles by prominent 
attorneys, canon lawyers and theologians on legal 
topics of particular interest to Catholics and to the 
Catholic Church. Issued in January, April, July and Octo- 
ber. Published by the 


St. Thomas More Institute for Legal Research 
of 
ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW 





IN THE FIRST ISSUE: 

Concept of “Church” in the 1954 Internal Revenue Code; Bingo, Morality 
and the Criminal Law; The Catholic Lawyer and Civil Divorce; The Life of 
St. Thomas More; The Trial of Sir Thomas More, Knight. 

ARTICLES + QUESTION BOX + CURRENT NOTES + RECENT DECISIONS 
EDITORIALS + BOOK REVIEWS + Each issue contains over 100 pages, 
printed in the handy 6%” by 10” size page on glossy stock, handsomely 
bound in a two-color cover, and illustrated. 


THE CATHOLIC LAWYER, 96 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 
Annual subscription $5 























‘For priests, teachers and laymen who want ready answers to the questions that 

. . . . T r hd hd ”° 
arise in connection with the New Testament, the present volume is invaluable.” — 
America. 


Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia 


By John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., S.Ser.L. 
and Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. 


This work is valuable in itself, for the field which it covers. It is particularly valu- 
able for the way in which it has been written and prepared for publication. 


In itself, the Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia is an authoritative guide through the 
history, the dogma, the archaeology, the language and the geography of the New 
Testament. It is an encyclopedia and, therefore, the labor is on the part of its authors 
with the intention of saving great labor on the part of its readers. 


In its style and format, simplicity and clarity of language contribute no end to its 
purpose of being of immediate help. The design of every aspect of the work is attrac- 
tive, avoiding that discouraging and laborious “‘crowding” of material by which some 
books are purchased and left on the shelves. 


718 Pages—150 Illustrations—6 Large Color Maps. 
$12.50 With Thumb Index $14.00 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York, 7 
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When the ‘‘lowest price’’ 
proves to be the Highest 


The real cost of vesture and drapery materials is not always deter- 
mined by the figure on the price ticket. 


Suppose the fabric goes to pieces long before its normal life expect- 
ancy and has to be replaced. Suppose the color fades and the luster 
becomes dull after only a brief period of service. In such cases your 
“bargain” was nothing more than a passing illusion. What you thought 
was a “low” price actually turns out to be the highest. Thus is exploded 
the fallacious argument of certain energetic sales people who would 
have you believe that something “cheap” can always be replaced by 
something equally cheap. 


Most end users of liturgical fabrics can hardly be expected to be 
posted on the technical intricacies of textile manufacture. That's why 
some become easy prey to those who would sell them sub-standard 
materials which have no logical place in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


How, then, may one be sure of obtaining genuine quality when buy- 
ing liturgical fabrics? The answer is: Know the SOURCE of the ma- 
terials you are offered. If it’s an “ALLEN” vesture or drapery material 
it will be the finest liturgical fabrics that can be woven. It will be made 
of the choicest yarns, on the most efficient looms in the industry and the 
colors will be permanently fixed with the finest dyes. 


But that is not all. Every yard of Allen fabrics is unconditionally guar- 
anteed. The company which stands behind that guarantee is a name 
in which you can place your fullest confidence. 


**The Liturgy Lives in the Weave’’ 
Fs 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


“Buy American” 





Trade Mark Reg. 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE—MONTREAL 





VESTMENT FABRICS ® DRAPERY FABRICS ® BANDINGS ® EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 














THe Homietic AND Pastoral Review (Monthly), Vol. LV, No. 5 (February, 1955). Copyright 1955 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office at 
New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. 8. 


$5.00 per annum, $5.25 in Canada, 





THE 28 REAL SUCCESSES BY CCS IN LAST QUARTER OF ’54 





(Since space prohibits listing the full year’s record 


CCS reports for each seasonal campaign period) 


Campaign 
ASSUMPTION B.V.M. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
CORONATION, B.V.M. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
GUARDIAN ANGELS 
Clawson, Mich. 

HOLY SPIRIT 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
New York, N. Y. 
REDEMPTORIST SEMINARY 
roronto, Canada 
REGINA COELI 

Hyde Park, N. Y. 
VISITATION 

Detroit, Mich. 

SACRED HEART 
Roseville, Mich. 

ST. ALOYSIUS 

New Canaan, Conn. 

ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA 
New York, N. Y. 

ST. CASIMIR 

Lansing, Mich. 

ST. CHRISTOPHER 
Marysville, Mich. 

ST. FORTUNATA 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ST. FRANCIS DE CHANTAL 
Wantagh, L. I. 

ST. JAMES 

Danielson, Conn. 

ST. JOSEPH 

Newton, N. J. 

ST. JOSEPH 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

ST. JOSEPH 

Scotia, N. Y. 

ST. MARGARET 
Middle Village, N. Y. 

ST. MARY 

Alpha, N. J. 

ST. MARY 

Flint, Mich. 

ST. MARY 

Newburgh, N. Y. 

ST. MARY 

Park Ridge, N. J. 

ST. MARY 

Roslyn, N. Y. 

ST. PETER ; 

Harper Woods, Mich. 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

ST. VIRGIL 

Morris Plains, N. J. 


Pastor 
Rev. John T. Hayes 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Bernard J. 
McLaughlin 

Rev. T. L. Marcero 

Rev. Joseph Kerr 

Rev. Charies McCabe 

Very Rev. J. Arthur Ryan, 
Provincial 

Rev. John A. Rigo 

Rev. H. J. Markey 

Rev. R. S. Clancy 

Rt. Rev. Wm. J. Fox 

Rev. Arthur Lattanzi, 
Administrator 

Rev. Leo Kalinowski 

Rev. Thomas A. Curran 

Rev. Joseph Sciano 

Rev. Stanislaus Smulski 

Rev. Leo Martel 

Rev. Bruno Bladek 

Rt. Rev. Michael Tronolone 

Rev. David Walsh 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry P. 
Kunig 

Rev. Edward O’ Keefe 

Rev. L. H. Soest 

. Joseph Mannix 

. Charles E. Lillis 

. Francis Ryan 

. M. G. Collins 

. Jeremiah King 


ev. John Tracy 


Project Goal/ Raised 
Convent $ 150,000 
174,250 

Church 125 ,000 
165, 106 

School Add. 125,000 
201 ,815 

Church 100 ,000 
171.635 

Debt Reduc. 150 ,000 
214,135 

Seminary 550 ,000 
over 1,000,000 

School-basement 75,000 
Church 85,796 
Recreation Center Fund 200 ,000 
205 , 298 

High School 300 , 000 
311,172 

School 150,000 
225,410 

Repair & Renovate 150 ,000 
Convent 216,000 
New Church 100 ,000 
137 ,699 

Debt Reduc. 75,000 
New Convent 76,512 
School 150,000 
172,362 

School-Audit. 200 ,000 
Convent 261 , 835 
School 150,000 
170,508 

School 75,000 
79,239 

School Audit 200 ,000 
Youth Center 203 ,520 
School, Audit. 150,000 
Church 222 ,520 
Convent 150 ,000 
188,194 

Church 75,000 
116,219 

New Church—Convent 150 ,000 
208 , 691 

Parish Hall 125,000 
4 Classrooms 169 , 341 
School 125,000 
130,483 

School Add. 200 ,000 
289 , 244 

New School 100 ,000 
195 ,276 

School Add. & Brothers 350 ,000 
House 410,537 
Church 150,000 
162 , 860 


Our Record of Real Catholic Fund-Raising Successes is Unsurpassed 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 


By Robert O’Hara, C.P., St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, N. J. 


Second Sunday of Lent 
The Search 
The Apostles did not scatter across the world 
simply to tell it how it might become more 
worldly. They did not lift up their voices 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 
Blessings in Anguish 

This is an age of anguish. In another time 

Aristotle declared that “wonder is the be- 

ginning of philosophy.” In our own time a 
in forums and synagogues simply to enunci- philosopher has said that “the sentiment of 
ate a doctrine of enlightened common sense. anguish is the beginning of philosophy.” At 
They did not suffer the loss of all things i any rate, psychologist, psychiatrist, priest 
order to propose mutual tolerance, good and layman, every living soul must pass his 
taste, “the adult view.” To a world, sick of time in the darkness of Gethsamene where 
being itself, they preached a worldliness so Christ knew His anguish. 
shocking as to be hated, but not ignored. 


Third Sunday of Lent 
Where Flesh and Spirit Meet 


Passion Sunday 


You Were There 


Finding himself victimized by passion and 
unable to break free, modern man_ has 
achieved a kind of liberation which ac- 
knowledges his helplessness. proclaiming 
Christ as His Savior, despite his sins. Born 
to a world of law, modern man has outlawed 
law and has opened the way to wild desire 
in the belief that he has suved himself by 


The here and the now keep crowding from 
our consciousness the there and the then of 
Calvary. In the world of the truly real, 
where the Passion and death of our Blessed 
Lord took place and had their dynamism 
and meaning, we were not only there, we 
were one with them. Time and space not- 
withstanding, we are one with Christ caught 


seeking self-expression. up in the wheels of redemption. 











DESCLEE W CO-INC 


NOW IN THE UNITED STATES ...TO GIVE YOU FINER SERVICE 


s 
BREVIARIUM ROMANUM with the NEW PSALTER 
Printed in Black and Red on Genuine Oxford India Paper 
New U.S. Supplement Included 
I2mo DE LUXE EDITION — 4 vol. (7" x 4/2") Weight of each vol. | Ib., thickness | inch 
Black Morocco, round corners, 22K. gold edges (1813) $62.00 
Black Morocco, round corners, red under 22K. gold edges (1903) $68.00 
Burnished black Levant Morocco, round corners, red under 22K. gold edges (18)... $92.00 
I8mo EDITION — 4 vol. (6//2" x 4"') Weight of each vol. II'/ 0z., thickness 4) a 
Black Morocco, round corners, 22K. gold edges (1813) 9.00 
Black Morocco, round corners, red under 22K. gold edges (1903) 54.00 
Burnished black Levant Morocco, round corners, red under 22K. gold edges (/8)_....___.. $30.00 


MISSALE ROMANUM 


New U. S. he. a Included —8 Watered Silk Ribbons and Tabs 
No. 18 — Quarto Size (12"' Weight 9? Ibs., thickness 2!/."* 
Black or red leather nok, loth sides, blind tooling, 22K. “aX ree $35.00 
Red or green Morocco, gold tooling, 22K. gold edges (16) 
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Black or red leather back, cloth sides, blind tooling, gold edges (10) y 
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Red = green Morocco, de luxe on erential on sides and back, red under 22K. gold edges $50.00 
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American carillons for North American churches 





Cathedral of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Michigan 


A Schulmerich ‘“‘Basilican’’* 61-bell ‘“‘Arlington’’* Carillon, the finest 
of bell instruments, recently replaced 35 cast bells in the Cathedral 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Michigan. Churches and 
institutions of all sizes are turning to carillons by Schulmerich. 
Hundreds of installations include: 


The New North American College, Rome, Italy Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. St. Mary's Cathedral, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago, lil. St. Mary's Cathedral, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

St. Mary's Cathedral, Covington, Ky. Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, Winona, Minn. 
Our Lady of Victory Basilica, Lackawanna, N.Y. Loyola University, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Schulmerich produces the outstanding carillons of the 20th century 
embodying the tradition and color of the finest cast bell instruments. 
While retaining all the desirable features of cast bell carillons, undesir- 
able factors such as tremendous weight, huge tower construction, 
keyboard limitations, complex automatic operation and enormous 
cost are eliminated. For complete, interesting details, write— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
10B26A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"'Basilican’’, ‘‘Arlington"’ are trademarks for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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The Art of Reading the 
Daily Paper 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


W. MAY NOT KNOW the precise 
nature of obstacles that impede the 
progress of the Gospel, but we certainly 
do know that they exist and that they 
are formidable. We enter the pulpit 
on Sunday morning to sow the seed, but 
we are painfully aware of the fact that 
faith will hardly blossom in a week or 
two. According to the parable, the 
sower sowed his seed and some of it 
fell by the wayside and was eaten by 
birds, some fell on rocky ground and 
soon withered, some fell among thorns 
and, the thorns growing up, choked the 
seed. Whether TV, radio or the Press 
are birds, barren ground or thorns I 
don’t know, but everyone of us is cer- 
tain that faith has a tough struggle in 
a secular atmosphere. 


CATHOLICS AND THE 
SECULAR PRESS 


This month of February is Catholic 
Press Month and numerous articles will 
appear in diocesan newspapers and 
Catholic magazines requesting support 
for the Catholic Press. I have fre- 
quently written on the Catholic Press 
in past years in these pages, so this year 
I should like to comment on the secular 
Press. We seldom see Catholic com- 
ments on the secular Press except by 
way of violent diatribes against this or 


that newspaper for its salacious photo- 
graphs, sensational crime news, or its 
suggestive advertising. I should prefer 
to discuss straight news presentation by 
our better newspapers in the secular 
field. 

We get our religious news from the 
Catholic Press, but Catholics ought to 
know what is going on around them in 
the secular world. They are not to re- 
treat into an ivory tower; they should, 
on the contrary, plunge into the mael- 
strom of current affairs. If they hope 
to spread the love and practice of vir- 
tue around them, they have to discover 
what is happening around them. They 
should be informed in politics, art, lit- 
erature, in the daily happenings of their 
local community as well as the latest 
developments in international affairs. 
To be the salt that gives savor to so- 
ciety, to be the leaven that leavens the 
whole mass, to be the light of the world, 
Catholics have to possess information 
that will save them from pitfalls and, 
at the same time, enable them to set a 
good example and help to build up a 
way of life based on liberty and justice. 

MORAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL 

NORMS—EQUIPMENT FOR THE 

PRESS 


Now, does the secular press exert a 
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salutary influence on Catholics? The 
average Catholic spends far more time 
reading his daily paper than listening 
to the Sunday sermon. Is the time 
well spent? 

The secular Press of America has a 
grand tradition of accurate reporting. 
Seldom will you find cases of deliberate 
falsification of fact. Yet, if a news- 
paper is going to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
it has a tremendous duty over and 
above the accurate reporting of facts. 
It must give proper emphasis to the 
news, stressing the really important 
news and slighting the unimportant. 
Moreover, it should take care to place 
the important elements of a news story 
at the beginning, since the average 
reader tends to read a part rather than 
the whole of the story. To print some 
notable feature at the very end of the 
news account is to create the impres- 
sion that the editor or copy-reader has 
deliberately “buried” the item. Again, 
important news should be printed to- 
ward the front of the paper, not 
“buried” back in the shipping news on 
page 36. 

Roy Cohn, former Senate investiga- 
tor, talked to the Catholic Institute of 
the Press at the Hotel Biltmore in New 
York this past Dec. 9. He appealed 
to news media to give an unpartisan 
picture of the truth. He cited exam- 
ples from The New York Times, The 
N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun, The 
New York Post, The Baltimore Sun, 
The New Yorker and Time to back up 
his complaint. The Times bore the 
brunt of his attack and yet, in its issue 
of Dec. 10, it gave a detailed and thor- 
oughly accurate account of Cohn’s talk. 

Most of the instances of slanting the 
news cited by Cohn involved the ques- 
tion of emphasis. News items were 
either “played up” or “played down” 
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in accordance with the paper’s policy. 
On Aug. 7, 1954, The New York Times 
ran a story headlined “Ex-G.I. Assails 
Jenner at Hearing: Says He Was Drunk 
When Officer.” The significance of such 
a charge as this depends on the charac- 
ter of the witness. If he is irrespon- 
sible, no reputable paper should even 
quote the charge. But The New York 
Times did not advert to the fact (till 
far down the text) that witness William 
P. Gandall was a Fifth-Amendment 
Communist. 


EDITORIALIZING QUA REPORTING 


On Nov. 16, 1954, The New York 
Times reported that among the specta- 
tors present at a public meeting of the 
McCarthy subcommittee was Gerald 
L. K. Smith. This, of course, contained 
emotional dynamite. The paper should 
have stated, in all honesty, whether or 
not Smith had been invited by the 
Committee. Cohn said that Smith 
“would never be invited there or any 
place else by any member of that Com- 
mittee.” 

It was The New York Times that 
was the offender in these cases, and I 
should like to comment very specially 
on the editorial practices of this paper, 
particularly since I consider it the best 
paper in the country. If this paper 
“slants” the news, you can be quite 
sure that other papers are doing it also. 
As Roy Cohn said at the Biltmore: “T, 
for one, as one who has been a Times 
reader for many years, hope that the 
Times will not allow its reputation for 
integrity and accuracy to suffer fur- 
ther damage in the eyes of the people 
of this nation.” Whether the Times 
changes or not, the fact is that every 
Catholic ought to know that “playing 
up” or “playing down” the news by a 
secular newspaper is really a form of 
editorializing. 
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The reporter hands in the facts to 
the newspaper, but then someone in the 
office has to decide what is to be stressed 
and what is to be neglected or touched 
upon lightly. 

In his Liberty and the News (p. 48), 
Walter Lippman writes: “Once you 
know the party and social affiliations of 
a newspaper, you can predict with con- 
siderable certainty the perspective in 
which the news will be displayed. This 
perspective is by no means altogether 
deliberate.” He goes on to say that 
the question of why an editor is pos- 
sessed of a particular set of ideas is a 
question of social psychology; but we 
would not be far wrong in stating that 
he selects news in line with the mores 
of his social group. I don’t know any- 
thing about the mores of the social 
group to which The New York Times 
editors belong, but I do know they have 
a policy which is the yardstick by 
which, consciously or unconsciously, 
they determine the amount of space and 
position the paper will give to any news 
item. 


CHRISTIAN ENUNCIATIONS 
OUT OF CONTEXT 


What is the policy of the Times? 
What is its official mind? It is a Lib- 
eral paper; it does not profess to be a 
Christian paper. It espouses certain 
Liberal ideals such as progress, democ- 
racy, liberty. These guiding principles 
of Times policy are essentially Chris- 
tian principles, but we must remember 
they have been extracted from the con- 
text of Christianity. Within Christi- 
anity, these principles are held together 
by a system of checks and balances and 
thus harmonized. But when one of 
these principles is taken out of context, 
it may run amuck. Progress, liberty, 
democracy, social justice—all these are 
to be found in the properly integrated 





Christ-life which every Catholic should 
live, each having its own rank and re- 
ceiving its proper share of emphasis. 
Along with numerous other principles 
and doctrines, some of these less palat- 
able to human nature, they all add up 
to what we might call the policy of “the 
party of Christ.” (Newman used this 
phrase, so I suppose it is permissible.) 
A Catholic, therefore, reads the Times 
against his own background which dif- 
fers radically from that of the editors 
of The New York Times. 

For brevity’s sake I shall single out 
one chief feature of Times policy, stat- 
ing it in the words of Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, president and publisher of 
the Times. On Nov. 9, 1954, Sulzberger 
was given a Gold Medal by the Hun- 
dred Year Association. The presenta- 
tion tribute cited him as “one of the 
foremost living representatives of those 
who gave us the Bill of Rights.” Mr. 
Sulzberger, responding to the award, 
stressed the concept of individual free- 
dom. Even at this crucial moment in 
our history, according to the publisher, 
we must protect individual freedom “to 
preserve democracy and avoid a tightly 
controlled society in which every dis- 
senter, every man who wishes to think 
for himself, is enchained in a futile ef- 
fort to insure conformity in the name 
of security.” He decried the “negative 
and sterile” approach of loyalty oaths, 
lamented some of the anti-Red legisla- 
tion of the last Congress, then called 
upon Americans to distinguish between 
actual participants in the Red conspir- 
acy and those who were duped by Red 
conspirators a decade or two ago. 

In brief, the policy of The New York 
Times exalts individual freedom to a 
degree that we should consider danger- 
ous to the security of our country. Mr. 
Sulzberger is ready to risk our security 
to preserve the freedom of suspected 
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subversives. We can expect, therefore, 
that the Times will trumpet forth any 
news items pertaining to individual 
freedom and its threatened violation. 
We can expect it to be suspicious of any 
properly authoritarian body. We can 
expect it to “play up” any item in which 
the Catholic Church seems to suppress 
the liberty of its own members or to 
deny equal liberty to members of other 
denominations even if the incident re- 
ported is quite inconsequential in itself. 
So, we find the Times preoccupied 
with the “persecution” of Protestants 
in Colombia and Italy. We find it very 
much concerned about the rights of 
Protestants in Spain. The Oct. 29 is- 
sue of the Times carried a story about 
a session, “Responsible Freedom in the 
Americas,” held at Columbia Univer- 
sity. A Cuban writer Jorge Manach 
was given prominence when he ac- 
cused the Church in Latin America of 
collaborating with Fascist or reaction- 
ary regimes. Prof. William S. Stokes 
of the University of Wisconsin also got 
his share of publicity in the write-up. 
He declared that the Roman Catholic 
Church in Latin America was anti- 
democratic in both organization and 
procedure. Father Benjamin Nunez, 
Costa Rican representative to the U.N. 
and long identified with Catholic labor 
movements in Costa Rica, denounced 
the Stokes paper and said he was forced 
to conclude that Stokes had come to 
the conference to insult Latin America. 
The Times buried his remarks deep 
down toward the end of the account. 


It is true that the Times article ran 
a sub-headline entitled “Imputation 
That Catholicism Is Reactionary Is 
Disputed at Columbia Conference.” It 
is also true, however, that it devoted a 
disproportionate amount of text to the 
attacks on Catholicism though six 
speakers defended the Church against 
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Stokes’ thesis. Most damaging of 
Stokes’ remarks was his blunt reference 
to the “apparent” relationship between 
high illegitimacy figures in Latin 
America and “exorbitant church fees 
for the marriage service.” 


WHOM ARE WE NEUTRAL AGAINST? 


The Times frequently goes off on a 
tirade against censorship as a limita- 
tion of freedom of speech and press. In 
my judgment it did not give sufficient 
notice to Dr. Wertham’s Seduction of 
the Innocent, a very important book 
showing the influence of comic books 
on juvenile delinquency. Dr. Wert- 
ham’s plea for some sort of censorship 
of comic books did not please the 
Times. Nor did the Times pay very 
much attention in its pages to the work 
of the Hendrickson Committee investi- 
gating the matter of comic books, for 
such investigation, perhaps, smacked 
of interference with the Press. The 
Times did, however, give adequate cov- 
erage to the remarks of Erik Erikson 
of the Austen Riggs Center at Stock- 
bridge, Mass. He decried the prevalent 
tendency to put the blame for juvenile 
delinquency on TV, movies and comic 
books. 

As mentioned above, Mr. Sulzberger 
said he believed in risking national se- 
curity for the sake of preservation of 
individual freedom. The Times gen- 
erally opposes aggressive anti-Commu- 
nists who would limit the rights of 
“pinks” or “Fifth-Amendment Commu- 
nists.” When Bishop Sheil attacked 
Senator McCarthy, the Times “played 
it up,” but when the Bishop declared 
his own war on Communists, the Times 
“played it down.” Bishop Oxnam is 
certain of headlines when he attacks 
anti-Communists. When Dr. Louis 
Evans tells 800 delegates to the Presby- 
terian Men’s Convention in New Or- 
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leans to take the offensive against Com- 
munism, he receives a small notice on 
page 16. 

I have tried to analyze the Times 
policy and its “slant” because the 
Times is our best secular newspaper. 
What defects are found in the Times 
will probably be found to a greater de- 
gree in other papers. The important 
thing is that Catholics should learn 
how to read a newspaper. They need 
not worry about the clammy eye which 
the Times or any other paper may fix 
on the hierarchy. The _ hierarchical 
Church historically has striven to free 
the individual from the tyranny of the 
State and from the economic exploita- 
tion of the individual by other men. 
As to freedom of the mind, the Church 


In the next H P R issue 


says that no man is free to deny what 
he knows to be true, but that he is free 
to have opinions about everything else 
under the sun. 

The intelligent Catholic accepts facts 
reported in a paper, but he need not 
accept the significance which the editor 
attaches to these facts, for the editor 
judges according to his own set of 
values and indicates the significance of 
news items by headlining, placement, 
etc., displaying prominently what is 
important by his own set of values. 
The wise man is his own editor. He 
reads between the lines and around 
the headlines and he measures the text 
by his own yardstick. In short, he be- 
lieves in private interpretation of the 
American Bible, the daily paper. 





The word “sterilization” has a harsh, a metallic clang. It conjures up 
scenes as widely differing as the Islamic eunuch-makers of the 14th Century 
and efficient surgeons in the aseptic O.R.’s of mid-20th Century American 
hospitals. Human perversity is not very original; it merely becomes more 
refined. Recently our country has witnessed an upsurge in male and female 
sterilization, both enforced and voluntarily sought. It is a brazen denial 
of the directives of the natural law: God’s Executive Officer. Priests may 
expect to be faced with this demonic challenge to Christian morality as time 
goes on, for the role of the Church as the articulate champion of the natural 
law is daily growing in importance. Said Pius XII in his “end of the 
Marian Year” Allocution, Magnificate Dominum: 


“The power of the Church is not bound by the limits of ‘matters strictly 
religious,’ as they say, but the whole matter of the natural law, its founda- 
tion, its interpretation, its application, so far as their moral aspects ex- 
tend, are within the Church’s power.” 


Very Rev. Aidan Carr, O.F.M.Conv., 8.T.D., J.C.D., in his article, Steri- 
ization: New Threat to the Natural Law, poses the current problem of 
sterilization and suggests the Catholic natural law answer to it. 
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Protestantism in the 
United States 


I Disunity in American Protestantism* 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


= MULTIPLICITY of separate 
and independent Protestant churches 
in the United States is something 
unique in the modern world, which 
Protestants themselves are the first to 
deplore. “The fissiparous tendency,” 
they confess, “which has characterized 
the whole of Protestantism has run riot 
in the United States.’ 

In view of the recent meeting of the 
World Council of Churches held in 
Chicago, it will pay to study at close 
range the condition of Protestantism 
in the United States, which may 
properly be called the testing ground 
of the world ecumenical movement. On 





* This is the English version of an article in 
the Rome publication, Civilta Cattolica, for 
January 1, 1955, published here through the 
courtesy of the editor, Rev. Giacomo Mar- 
tegani, S.J. 

The author has taught religion and philos- 
ophy at the Universities of Detroit and John 
Carroll, Cleveland. Graduate studies in the- 
ology were made at the Gregorian University 
in Rome. During the Holy Year he worked 
on the Vatican Radio, receiving special recog- 
nition for a series of broadcasts answering the 
Anglican opposition to the definition of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. A regular 
contributor on American affairs to the Civilta 
Cattolica, since 1951 he has been teaching 
apologetics and dogmatic theology at the 
Jesuit scholasticate in West Baden Springs, 
Indiana. 


™ Morrison, Charles C., The Unfinished Ref- 
ormation, New York, 1953, p. 3 
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the one hand, the problems facing ecu- 
menism are magnified many times in 
America—so deep have been the rav- 
ages of religious liberalism outside the 
Catholic Church. On the other hand, 
in spite of these obstacles, if any meas- 
ure of success is achieved in the United 
States, then the world ecumenical move- 
ment may take heart and not despair 
that unity is impossible. Moreover, as 
one Protestant leader observed, “The 
problem of achieving unity on a world 
scale will be solved more readily if 
many lesser units of world Christianity 
provide actual demonstrations of church 
union. The most convenient, natural 
and promising of these units is the 
church within a particular nation.’”” 

In the following study, therefore, we 
shall inquire into the divided state of 
American Protestantism in order to as- 
certain how deep and extensive is this 
fragmentation. Evidently the cure 
must be suited to the disease; so that 
if ecumenism is the prescribed remedy, 
its efficacy can be duly evaluated only 
if the nature of American sectarianism 
is first properly appraised. 





HOW SECTARIAN IS 
AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM? 


According to the latest statistics, an 
estimated 91 million Americans out of 


ss Ibid., p. xi 
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a total population of 160 million are 
church-goers, in the sense that they are 
affiliated with religious body. 
Subtracting from this figure 31 million 
Catholics, 5 million Jews and 2 million 
Orthodox leaves approximately 54 mil- 
lion people who are professedly Protes- 


some 


tants. The official figure is 52,890,992. 
No one questions the fact that 
American Protestants are separated 


from one another in many ways. In 
the words of a cynical commentator, 
“trying to describe Protestantism is 
like trying to describe the United 
States; one can say almost anything 
about it.’”* Protestants range in doc- 
trinal belief all the way from the super- 
naturalism of the right-wing Lutherans 
to the agnosticism of the left-wing Uni- 
tarians. They range in ritual and wor- 
ship all the way from the near-Catholic- 
ity of the high-church Episcopalians 
to the barren simplicity of the silent- 
ineeting Quakers. They range in emo- 
tionalism all the way from the restraint 
of the Congregationalists to the dervish 
exuberance of the Pentecostals. 
These differences will here be ana- 
lyzed from two aspects which may con- 
veniently be called the denominational 
and the individual. In other words, the 
* Williams, J. Paul, What Americans Be- 


lieve And How They Worship, New York, 
1952, p. 88 


divergencies in faith and morals which 
characterize American Protestantism 
are not mere conjecture, but may be 
proved to exist, first among the various 
denominations, secondly among the 
members themselves. Or, negatively, it 
is a demonstrable fact that American 
Protestants are divided on the funda- 
mental truths of religion, not only be- 
their separate denominations 
teach and practice contrary doctrines, 
but because individual Protestants, 
holding contrary opinions, are tolerated 
within the same denomination. 


cause 


I. NUMERICAL DIVISION AND 
MEMBERSHIP OF 
PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS 


It would be tedious and quite un- 
necessary to go through all 86 Protes- 
tant denominations listed in the Year 
Book of American Churches. Many of 
them are so small that most Americans 
hardly know of their existence. 
Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church has 28 
congregations and 884 members; The 
Church of the Living God has only 120 
members in 6 congregations; The 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin has one 
congregation of 800 adherents. In the 
following classification are listed the 20 
largest denominations which represent 
approximately 90 per cent of American 
Protestantism. 


MAJOR PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Denomination 
Adventist Churches 
Baptist Churches 
Christ Unity Science Church 
Church of Christ, Scientist* 
Churches of Christ 
Churches of God 
Congregationalist Churches 
Disciples of Christ 
Evangelical Churches 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons) 
Lutheran Churches 
Menonite Churches 
Methodist Churches 


Church Membership 


Number of Sects 


290,898 5 
17,470,111 29 
1,112,123 1 

, es 1 
1,500,000 1 
126,844 7 
1,273,628 2 
1,815,627 1 
1,618,339 5 
1,210,336 6 
6,313,892 19 
142,513 15 
11,664,978 21 
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Pentecostal Assemblies 
Presbyterian Churches 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
Quakers 

Reformed Churches 
Salvation Army 

Unitarian Churches 


*Statistics for the Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, are not available. The by-laws of the 
denomination forbid the publication of mem- 
bership figures. However it is known that in 


II. DOCTRINAL AND 
RITUAL DIFFERENCES 


Without attempting a full scale com- 
parison of the fundamental differences 
among the major Protestant denomina- 
tions, we can at least touch on their 
more important discrepancies and 
classify them according to traditional 
theological principles: 


A) The Nature of God and the 
Holy Trinity 


At least in their official declarations 
of belief, the principal Protestant de- 
nominations unequivocally subscribe 
to the first article of the Apostles’ 
Creed, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth.” <A notable exception are the 
Christian Scientists, whose pantheistic 
idealism is summed up in the maxim of 
their foundress, Mrs. Baker Eddy, that 
“All is infinite Mind and its infinite 
manifestation, for God is All in all.’5 

On the dogma of the Trinity, how- 
ever, there is less unanimity. Most of 
the denominations still profess the tra- 
ditional doctrine; for example, the 
Episcopalians teach that in the unity 
of the Godhead “there are three Per- 
sons of one substance, power and 
eternity.” ® 

At the other extreme are the Unita- 


*Eddy, Mrs. Baker, Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures (no publication 
date or place), p. 468 

* The Book of Common Prayer, New York, 
1935, p. 603 
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300,070 
3,535,171 1 
2,482,887 

114,119 

373,780 

232,631 

82,420 


1954 there were 2,323 Christian Science 
churches and societies, operating in every 
state of the Union and, with few exceptions, 
in every city of more than 50,000 population. 


ee WOOF Oa) 


rians who deny the Trinity, and profess 
instead that “We believe in the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, 
the Leadership of Jesus Christ.”* 


B) The Incarnation and the 
Divinity of Christ 


In their handbooks of doctrine Prot- 
estant churches generally repeat the 
words of the Nicene and Apostles’ 
Creed declaring belief in “Jesus Christ, 
the only Son of God, born of the Virgin 
Mary.” But not all subscribe to this. 
Outstanding in their scepticism about 
the Incarnation are the Congregation- 
alists. Ironically they are the mother 
church from which the Unitarians se- 
ceded in the 19th century because Con- 
gregationalism refused to accept the 
thesis, “One God in One Person only.” 
In its latest declaration of faith, the 
Congregational Church teaches that, 
“in knowing Jesus,” the early Chris- 
tians “felt they had come much closer 
to God than ever before. That was the 
Son of God.”® This is consistent with 
their modal concept of the Trinity, by 
which “Christians believe in one God 
who as Father made all things, as Son 
showed himself clearly to men in order 
to lead them away from their sins into 
a full life, and as Spirit is even now at 
work in the world and in our own 
hearts.’ 

Williams, op. cit., p. 226 


* Pastor’s Manual, Boston, 1944, p. 22 
*Tbid., p. 23 
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C) Scripture, Tradition and Revelation 


The majority of Protestants reject 
Christian tradition as a source of divine 
faith. Article 5 of the Methodist Doc- 
trine, for example, is typical in declar- 
ing, “The Holy Scriptures contain all 
things necessary to salvation; so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not required of 
any man that it should be believed as 
an article of faith, or be thought requi- 
site or necessary to salvation.’”!® In 
opposition to this the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church freely espouses tradition. 
“There is an essential place for tradi- 
tion,” it says, “in the Christian reli- 
gion,’ because “the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit has been with the Church 
in its development.” !! 

Correspondingly most denominations 
still recognize the Scriptures as the 
word of God and of paramount impor- 
tance for salvation. But there are ex- 
ceptions. The Society of Friends, or 
Quakers, as they are popularly called, 
pay their respects to Jesus Christ, but 
they place personal experience above 
the Gospels as a source of religious 
knowledge. Their founder, George Fox, 
wrote, “You will say, Christ saith this, 
and the apostles say this; but what 
canst thou say? Art thou a child of 
the Light, and hast thou walked in the 
Light, and what thou speakest, is it in- 
wardly from God?’?? 

Different again are the Mormons, 
whose founder, Joseph Smith, is re- 
ported to have had a revelation from 
the heavenly messenger Moroni, direct- 
ing him to “a book deposited, written 
upon golden plates.” Translating this 
mysterious volume into English, he 


Doctrines and Discipline of the Metho- 
dist Church, Nashville, 1952, p. 67 

“The Faith of the Church, New York (The 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church), 1951, p. 20. 

72 Russell, Elbert, The History of Quaker- 
ism, 1942, p. 54 


produced the Book of Mormon. Ar- 
ticle 8 of the Mormon profession of 
faith reads: “We believe the Bible to 
be the Word of God, as far as it is 
translated correctly; we also believe 
the Book of Mormon to be the Word 
of God.’?* Nor do they stop there. 
Since heavenly communications are an 
essential part of their religion, the 
Mormons not only believe that which 
“God has revealed,” but “all that He 
does now reveal, and we believe that 
He will yet reveal many great and im- 
portant things pertaining to the King- 
dom of God.’’4 


D) Priesthood and Church Government 


The Protestant bodies in America 
commonly reject the papacy as of di- 
vine institution; but beyond that there 
is no agreement on the governing office 
in the church. In general, however, 
they may be classified in their descend- 
ing emphasis on the priesthood: 

1. Episcopalians, by definition, pro- 
claim that “a bishop is to be a chief 
pastor in the Church; to confer Holy 
Order, and to administer Confirma- 
tion.” They also believe that “a priest 
is to minister to the people committed 
to his care, to preach the Word of God, 
to celebrate the Holy Communion, and 
to pronounce Absolution and Blessing 
in God’s Name.’!® The Methodists, 
founded by John Wesley, an Anglican 
clergyman, are the largest American 
church which substantially subscribes 
to the same doctrine. 

2. Presbyterians reject the episcopate 
as a man-made innovation. Their 
system of sacerdotalism is centered 
around elders, who are elected by the 


The Articles of Faith of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Salt Lake 
City (no date) 

* Ibid., Article 9 

*The Faith of the Church, p. 138 
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people and ordained by the laying on 
of hands. A group of elders and lay- 
men form a Session; and the Sessions 
of a district—usually 10 to 30—are or- 
ganized into Presbyteries, which sub- 
stitute for the episcopate in all matters 
of doctrine and worship and jurisdic- 
tion. 

3. Congregationalists differ radically 
from Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
in vesting their authority not in a 
single person, bishop or elder, nor in a 
group of persons like the Presbytery, 
but in each separate congregation. 
“We hold,” they declare, “to the auton- 
omy of the local church and its inde- 
pendence of all ecclesiastical control.” 
The Congregational idea of church 
government has been adopted by many 
church bodies in America, of which the 
largest are the Baptist communions. 

American Protestants are no less di- 
vided on the question of admitting 
women to sacred orders. At one ex- 
treme, in the Congregational Church 
there is no sex discrimination. Women 
are ordained and have been elected to 
the highest honorary office in the 
church, the Moderatorship of the Gen- 
eral Council. In the introductory ru- 
bric to ordination, the ordinal explains 
that, “Although the masculine pro- 
noun is used, women are eligible to all 
stages of the ministry in the Congre- 
gational Christian Church.’* At the 
other extreme, Presbyterians will have 
nothing to do with women ministers. 
Several years ago when a minority ef- 
fort was made to ordain women, a 
Presbyterian pastor called the proposal 
“absolutely contrary to the Bible and 
to common sense. Women are 
not temperamentally fit to be minis- 


* Atkins, Gaius G., and Fagley, Frederick 
L., History of American Congregationalism, 
Boston, 1942, p. 404 

* Manual of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, Boston, 1951, p. 101 
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ters.” He added that “Women are not 
especially good at keeping secrets. .. . 
Women are apt to be influenced by 
their feelings in matters of belief and 

women are usually too kind and 
sympathetic with other women.” 
Similar sentiments have been expressed 
by the Lutherans who never seriously 
considered having women ministers in 
their church. 


E) The Sacrament and Rite of Baptism 


Baptism in American Protestantism 
is not generally regarded as essential to 
salvation. A person is saved dependent 
exclusively on his interior dispositions, 
although the Baptismal rite is usually 
made the first formal step toward be- 
coming a church member. Providenti- 
ally, when the sacrament is adminis- 
tered, the words used are the correct 
Trinitarian formula. But there is wide 
divergence on the manner of adminis- 
tration. Pools for Baptism by immer- 
sion may be seen in Baptist, Disciples 
of Christ and Adventists denomina- 
tions, which regard Baptism by immer- 
sion of the whole body as essential for 
the valid reception of the sacrament. 
Most other churches are satisfied with 
ablution. The Discipline of the Metho- 
dist Church leaves the matter optional, 
directing the minister to “Let every 
adult person, and the parents of every 
child to be baptized, have the choice of 
sprinkling, pouring, or immersion.’’?® 
So tenaciously do the Baptist and Dis- 
ciples hold to the immersion ritual that 
Protestant observers consider it one of 
the main obstacles to sectarian unity in 
the States: “They invest immersion 
with the high importance not only of 
New Testament authority, but of ex- 
plicit command of Christ. Obviously 


co McComb, John H., The New York Times, 
February 17, 1947, p. 14 
” Op. cit., p. 519 
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we have here a really difficult problem 
strive to envisage a_ united 
church.”° 

The same discrepancy exists with re- 
gard to infant Baptism. Few if any 
denominations prescribe Baptism be- 
fore the age of reason, although most 
churches encourage the practice, and 
provision is made for it in the church 
manuals. Some are unalterably op- 
posed; for example, the Baptists who 
prefer to be called “Baptized Believers” 
or “Christians Baptized on Profession 
of Their Faith.” Their contention is 
that Baptism is useless unless accom- 
panied by the candidate’s own confes- 
sion of faith, which is precluded by in- 
fant Baptism. In pursuance of this 
theory, John Smyth, their founder, 
“baptized himself by applying water to 
his own head, and then baptized his 
followers.’! Another strange aberra- 
tion regarding Baptism was introduced 
by the Mormons. Persons who died 
before they had a chance to be baptized 
into the Mormon faith can be baptized 
by proxy, living relatives or friends 


as we 


being immersed in water and_ the 
formula pronounced, instead of the 
dead. 


F) The Eucharist and Holy Communion 


While the denominations are unani- 
mous in rejecting the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation and therefore the Real 
Corporeal Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, they disagree on what the 
Eucharist means, on who is to admin- 
ister the sacrament, and even on the 
proper elements which are necessary 
for its consecration. Methodists hold 
that “The body of Christ is given, 
taken and eaten in the Supper, only 
after a heavenly and spiritual man- 
*” Morrison, op. cit., p. 167 
* Williams, op. cit., p. 236 


ner.”** Congregationalists prefer not 
to speak of the body of Christ, but 
rather “when we eat the bread and take 
the cup, we are to remember Jesus.’ 

The consecration of the Eucharistic 
elements follows logically from the 
concept of the sacerdotal office in the 
denominations. Thus, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church would never allow 
women and, much less, the laity to “con- 
secrate” the bread and wine for dis- 
tribution as Holy Communion. But 
the Congregational and Methodist 
Churches have made both concessions. 
Women are admitted to ordination 
with consequent power to dispense 
Communion to the people. More sig- 
nificantly, they also provide for the 
“consecration” of the Eucharist by the 
unordained laity, men or women, when 
actively engaged in preaching. The 
pertinent text in the Discipline of the 
Methodist Church reads: “An unor- 
dained pastor, while serving as a regu- 
larly appointed pastor of a charge, may 
be authorized to administer the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper.” *4 And the corresponding 
text in the Manual of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches says, “A lay 
preacher . will not ordinarily .. . 
administer the sacraments unless es- 
pecially authorized to do so by the 
church he is serving, with the approval 
of the association.” 7° In both churches, 
therefore, the unordained laity may 
“consecrate” the Eucharist, provided 
they are authorized to do so by their 
local congregation. But where Meth- 
odists limit this privilege to students 
for the ministry, Congregationalists ex- 
tend it to any preacher, indiscrimi- 
nately. 


= Doctrines and Discipline of the Method- 
ist Church, p. 30 

* Pastor’s Manual, p. 90 

* Op. cit., p. 106 

* Op. cit., p. 114 
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More extreme is the difference in 
the elements used for the Eucharistic 
rite. All the denominations who still 
retain the Lord’s Supper use leavened 
or unleavened bread. But there is 
wide diversity as regards the use of 


I. EVIDENCE OF CONTRARY 

DOCTRINES WITHIN 

THE DENOMINATIONS 

The principle laid down by the orig- 
inal Reformers that every man has the 
right to his own interpretation of Scrip- 
ture has been operating for four cen- 


wine. Some churches, like the Epis- 

copalians, use wine. Others, like the  turies, and perhaps nowhere better than 
Methodists, insist on unfermented in America are the fruits of this princi- 
grape juice. The Mormons even use’ Ple more painfully evident. It is not 
water. Behind this substitution lies only the denominations which are at 


their inveterate opposition to alcohol. 
The Methodist Church, which pre- 
scribes in the ritual, “Let the pure, un- 
fermented juice of the grape be used,””® 
has gone on record to say that, “Our 
church reasserts its long-established 
conviction that intoxicating liquor can- 
not be legalized without sin. The 
Church of Jesus Christ from its very 
nature stands at variance with the 
liquor traffic.” ?7 The anomaly which 
this creates is emphasized by the fact 
that in the Eucharistic ceremony the 
minister is required to say the Prayer 
of Consecration, in which he addresses 
the heavenly Father in the words, 
“«.. we, receiving this bread and wine, 
according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ’s holy institution.” *8 


* Op. cit., p. 502 
7 Ibid., p. 639 
* Tbid., p. 511 


variance with each other, but individ- 
uals within the denominations are 
tolerated and “in good standing” al- 
though they contradict the most solemn 
convictions of their fellow sectarians. 

Some years ago, American Protes- 
tants organized the Institute of Reli- 
gious Research, whose task was to in- 
quire into the religious beliefs of out- 
standing churchmen in each denomina- 
tion and tabulate their findings with a 
view to promoting mutual understand- 
ing. The results of this study are taken 
as authentic and serve as a scholarly 
basis for the ecumenical movement in 
the United States. Over one hundred 
tabulations were made, of which the 
following are typical answers to ques- 
tions that were asked on fundamental 
religious beliefs and attitudes:*® 

® Douglass, H. Paul, Church Unity Move- 


ments in the United States, New York, 1934, 
pp. 189, 262 (Tables XXIX, XXXVIII) 


A. THe AUTHORITARIAN VIEW OF THE CHURCH (624 Church Leaders Interrogated) 


“Christ founded the Church upon the basis of a final and authoritative 

body of revealed truth, fixed in content, to which nothing essential may 

be added, although new implications and applications may be declared 
by competent authority in the Church.” 


-—Per Cent of Replies Asserting Proposition Is:—— 


False True | 
Certainly Probably Undecided Probably Certainly 
Denomination 
All Denominations 45.7 15.2 10.7 11.2 17.2 
Congregational- 

Christian 71.9 12.5 11.4 1.1 3.1 
Methodist Episcopal 56.1 19.5 8.5 7.4 8.5 
Baptist (Northern) 42.6 26.2 11.6 9.8 9.8 
Disciples of Christ 47.5 15.0 15.0 12.5 10.0 
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Presbyterian 41.8 16.4 13.4 10.5 17.9 
Protestant Episcopal 40.0 17.1 0.0 11.4 31.5 
Reformed Churches 41.9 12.9 9.7 22.6 12.9 
Methodist Episcopal 

South 27.6 24.1 0.0 13.8 34.5 
Lutheran 6.0 0.0 6.1 27.3 60.6 


B. Tue Unity anp NATURE OF THE CHURCH (624 Church Leaders Interrogated) 
“There is but one visible Church, holy, Catholic and apostolic.” 


All Denominations 37.8 16.9 17.1 9.6 18.6 
Congregational- 

Christian 46.9 20.8 18.7 7.3 6.3 
Methodist Episcopal 46.4 19.5 14.6 7.3 12.2 
Methodist Episcopal 

South 44.9 17.2 10.3 3.4 24.2 
Lutheran 39.4 21.2 9.1 3.0 27.3 
Baptist (Northern) 41.0 18.0 13.1 9.9 18.0 
Presbyterian 34.4 17.9 16.4 10.4 20.9 
Reformed Churches 19.4 29.0 22.6 16.1 12.9 
Disciples of Christ 25.0 17.5 22.5 17.5 17.5 
Protestant Episcopal 17.2 5.7 11.4 5.7 60.0 


II. CONCESSION OF DOCTRINAL 
FREEDOM GIVEN BY 
THE DENOMINATIONS 


ganization as standing for “an inclu- 
sive Christianity,” which “believes that 
the things that unite Christians are far 


Sectarian apologists claim that the 
essence of Protestantism is “the free- 
dom of the Christian man,” and its ap- 
peal is to “those who are willing to as- 
sume the responsibilities of liberty as 
well as enjoy its privileges.” °° Con- 
sistent with this theory, the denomina- 
tions openly encourage dogmatic in- 
dividualism. Unlike the “false free- 
dom” in the Catholic Church, “which 
consists only in liberty to believe and 
do what the infallible authority of the 
church says is true and right,” Ameri- 
can Protestants are free to accept or 
reject, as the Spirit moves them, even 
what their own denomination proposes 
as the official doctrine. 

A good example is the Methodist 
Church, reputedly “the most repre- 
sentative church in America.” *! 
Methodist bishops describe their or- 





® Garrison, Winfred E., A Protestant Mani- 
festo, New York, 1952, pp. 193-194 

5! Statement of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, quoted by Charles A. Beard, The Rise of 
American Civilization, New York, 1930, Vol. 
IT, p. 399 


more important than the things that 
divide. It has no exclusive doctrines, 
rites or ceremonies.” ** The fact is 
that Methodism professes an elaborate 
body of doctrine and form of ritual, 
but without obligation to accept them. 

In 1953, the followers of John Wes- 
ley published The Methodist Primer, 
to commemorate the 250th anniversary 
of his birth. The Primer is an epitome 
of Methodism as presently operating 
in the United States. It is also the 
most authoritative admission of the 
dogmatic flexibility of the “most charac- 
teristic church” in America,** whose 
“doctrines are broad” and whose broad- 
ness covers every phase of religious 
faith and practice.** 


Methodism teaches that all fol- 
lowers of Christ may have access to 
the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; and that ordination 


%2Seleeman, Charles C., The Methodist 
Primer, Nashville, 1953, p. 36 
*% Tife magazine, November 10, 1947, p. 38 


“The Methodist Primer, p. 36 
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by any. established evangelical 
Church is valid. A letter from any 
Christian Church may be accepted 
as the only condition of member- 


ship. Any minister in good 
standing may be invited to our 
pulpits. 


The foundation for this amorphous 
Christianity is the authority of John 
Wesley who declared that “the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a Methodist are 
not his opinions of any sort. His as- 
senting to this or that scheme of re- 
ligion, his embracing any particular 
set of motions .. . are all quite wide of 
the point.” **° What makes a man a 
Christian is not what he believes, but 
how he feels. The basis of Christi- 
anity is not a “set of notions” im- 
mobilized in a dogmatic creed, but a 
sense of fellowship with “those who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 
In the words of Wesley’s famous ser- 
mon on Fraternity, “If thy heart be 
right with my heart, give me thy 
hand.” *6 

The divided character of American 


* Anderson, William K., Methodism, Nash- 
ville, 1947, p. 128 

* Sweet, William W., Methodism in Ameri- 
can History, New York, 1933, p. 42 
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Protestantism deserves to be_ better 
known, not only as a vindication of 
Catholicism whose unity is a reproach 
to the sectarians, but in order to stimu- 
late the desire for unification among 
those who have been kept in ignorance 
of their own dismembered condition. 
Protestant leaders are slow to explain 
to their people how disunited they are. 
When the Federal Council of Churches 
recently published a “critical and his- 
torical study” of the thirty denomina- 
tions which belong to the organization, 
they entitled the book, We Are Not 
Divided. Yet among the members of 
the Council were Baptists who deny 
the validity of infant Baptism admitted 
by all the others, and Episcopalians 
who admit a valid episcopate which is 
denied by all the others. In the face 
of such doctrinal contradiction on 
matters of divine faith, to still speak 
of unity is either an abuse of language 
or an implicit declaration that the 
Founder of Christianity is the author 
of inconsistency. 

(“American Protestants Investigate 
Their Disunity” is the second part of 
this three-part series. It will appear 
in the next issue.) 


National Housing Act—or 
Abandoned City Parishes? 


By THOMAS J. FINNEGAN* 


A SLUM is not the “other side of 
the tracks” to me; it is not a place I 
have heard of or read about; it is the 
neighborhood in which I live. Making 
the first parish census after my ordina- 
tion, I found that many of the dilapi- 
dated buildings contained dark, dingy 
hallways, that dwellings were severely 
overcrowded and lacking in light and 
air, with outmoded sanitary facilities, 
often in the backyard or on the back 
porch, and shared by many families. 
These dwelling units were so substand- 
ard as to be unfit for human habitation. 
A Congressional Committee investigat- 
ing housing conditions throughout the 
nation declared this section of our city 
the second worse slum area in the United 
States. 
The parish to which I am assigned is 


a parish of old buildings and poor 
people—people who are sometimes 


called “slum dwellers.” To me these 
poor people mean the babies who are 
born and the old people who die in our 
parish. They also mean the mothers 
and fathers, sons and daughters, 





*Four years after his ordination to the 
priesthood in 1946, Father Thomas Finnegan 
was appointed one of five Commissioners of 
the Housing Authority of the City of Newark, 
N. J. Only two priests in the United States 
hold such a position. After one year of 
service as Commissioner, the author of the 
present article was elected to the office of 
Chairman of the Authority and has held 
that post ever since. 


brothers and sisters in the families 
which I enumerate for the parish cen- 
sus. They are the parents who have 
to strive against insurmountable odds 
to do for their children that whieh 
should be done for every child in this 
and every land. 


AN APOSTOLIC CONCERN— 
NOT POLITICS! 


One of the earlier bishops of the 
diocese was the rector of this parish, 
once the greatest in the city. A glori- 
ous story could be told of a by-gone era, 
but this would be of no practical help 
to the present pastor in his duties. 

In recognition of a world-wide hous- 
ing need, the conditions in our pacts’) 
being now one example, Our Holy 
Father, His Holiness Pope Pius N11. 
made the following statement in an ad- 
dress to the Autonomous Institute for 
Popular Housing in the province of 
Rome on November 21, 1953: 

. Furthermére, the industrial 
progress and the consequent develop- 
ment of large cities during the past 
one hundred years has given the 
question of housing such a special 
aspect, that the Pope, the Bishops, 
and Catholic Associations have not 
ceased to give this important and, 
alas, distressing problem their par- 
ticular attention. The problem has 
been painful from the very beginning 
and has remained so even to this 
day. Even today we must 
make our own the words of our prede- 
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cessor Pius XI of Glorious memory in 
the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno: 
‘It is horrifying to consider the im- 
pediments that the altogether unbe- 
coming state of housing offers to the 
union and intimacy of family life’ 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XXIII, p. 221). 

*“. . What a burden arises, there- 
fore, for Christian consciences, when 
future spouses, new domestic hearths, 
growing families cannot find any 
shelter, or only an inadequate or 
often a too costly one. The Lord 
alone knows how often under such 
conditions, human weakness has 
hindered souls from leading a Chris- 
tian life and injured them also in their 
faith. . This particular Apos- 
tolic concern for those who, having a 
family, seek adequate and wholesome 
housing, coincides with the true in- 
terest and the objective scope of the 
national economy.” 


VIRTUAL INEVITABILITIES OF 

SLUM SURROUNDINGS 

All the nationalities that have gone 
into the making of this country had the 
family as a physical unit of society. 
Consequently, housing is not only a 
matter of providing shelter for indi- 
viduals, it is the business of providing 
a decent environment for the home. 
Good housing does not, in itself, create 
a satisfactory home, but there are few 
individuals capable of creating a good 
home in a wretched dwelling. Poor 
housing makes it easy for a home to fail 
and difficult for it to succeed. 

In over-crowded buildings that are 
dark and dirty, with poor ventilation 
and insanitary conditions which grow 
steadily worse, the feeling of shame 
smothers family loyalty because an 
ambitious individual comes to believe 
that his home is an obstacle to self- 
respect. He is likely to hide his family 
connections as a detriment to his per- 
sonal advancement. A home that must 
exist under bad accommodations is un- 
dermined in every aspect of its family 
life. Proper privacy is impossible. 
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Family conflicts are engendered. Hope- 
lessness stimulates slovenly habits. 
The proper relationship between par- 
ents and child is difficult and, under 
these circumstances, the children, and 
sometimes the parents, seek their recrea- 
tion away from the wretched home. 
They lose the benefits of contact with 
one another. They are prey for evil 
companions; their interest in their re- 
ligion drops off and they cease attend- 
ing Mass and the Sacraments. In bad 
housing it is not easy for parents or 
children to keep healthy. Disease- 
germs, to say nothing of rats and ver- 
min, infest many slum buildings. Hot 
water and adequate bathing facilities 
are lacking. Many-storied frame struc- 
tures are poorly heated by a multitude 
of stoves which create fire hazards 
The fire bell and siren are more often 
heard in a congested section of the city 
than they are in the better housed sec- 
tions. A child must be very rugged to 
survive in this environment. 


THE DISMAL OUTLOOK 
FOR THE SLUM CHILD 


Jacob Riis, a Danish born immigrant, 
noted journalist and one of the most 
tireless workers to clear slums in New 
York City more than a generation ago, 
wrote: 


“The most pitiful victim of city life 
is not the slum child who dies, but the 
slum child who lives. Every time a 
child dies, the nation loses a pros- 
pective citizen, but in every slum 
child the nation has a probable con- 
sumptive and a possible criminal.” 
Yet, the man living apart from these 
blighted areas also shares in this ab- 
normality, for his pocketbook helps to 
pay for the fire and police protection, 
the social and judicial services which 
must be augmented in those wretched 
sections. Old and antiquated houses, 
zoning variances altering the character 
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of residential neighborhoods, increased 
populations, high tax-rates, and housing 
shortages bring about a surge to the 
suburbs. 

“T want to give my child all the 
advantages I never had.” This is the 
ereed of those who are seeking to live 
in “suburbia.” However, in this sweep 
to the suburbs and the small towns, 
there are several factors to be con- 
sidered. The utopia in the suburb must 
have utilities installed; sewers, roads 
and schools must be built; and, as the 
population increases, the need of ex- 
panded police protection and fire safe- 
guards grows. None of these figured in 
the low tax-rate which tempted the man 
to move out there in the first place. 


THE ABANDONED PARISH 


Then there are the utilities left be- 
hind. In addition to those mentioned, 
there are others of a judicial and social 
nature. Now we come to that portion 
that strikes home. What of the parish 
just left behind in the city? What do 
we do now? Shall we close it down? 
It was a grand old place in its day, and 
there are many memories connected 
with it, some sad, others joyful. The 
school, church, convent, the rectory, 
and club are still there. How are they 
to be maintained now? How long can 
the parish treasury stand the reduction 
in the income? The parish parochial 
plant still is to be maintained. The 
school has fewer children in it, but it is 
still in operation. The people who 
moved into old rooms or into the rooms 
vacated are either not Catholic or, if 
they are, they cannot or will not enter 
the parish activities or contribute as 
much as was contributed heretofore. 

Is it sound business practice to aban- 
don these public utilities and these 
parochial plants or use them at less 
than capacity while duplicating their 


services in the suburbs which will not 
be used to capacity for many years to 
come? 

Slums and blighted areas represent 
inventory carried at a loss by a city. 
They are a drain on residential, com- 
mercial and industrial properties. In 
fact they are being subsidized annually 
by other real property because the cost 
of municipal services and facilities for 
the slums is far in excess of the tax 
revenues derived from them. 

The Planning Board defines slum 
areas in our city as being “located 
within a ring surrounding the down- 
town business district, although in some 
instances they extend a considerable 
distance from the center of the city. 
Within these areas major problems of 
health, sanitation, crime, delinquency 
and poverty exist.” 

Studies by the Board show that the 
dwellings on 1209 acres or about 1/12 
of the entire city area should be imme- 
diately demolished and completely re- 
placed. This area contains 28,260 
buildings or 22% of the total number 
of dwellings in the city. These dwell- 
ings, according to the 1950 census, are 
inhabited by over 115,000 people com- 
prising 25% of our city’s population. 

More important than the physical 
deficiencies in existing housing is the 
fact that a new dwelling costs much 
more than most of the families in need 
of housing can afford to pay. Little or 
no new housing is available commer- 
cially for low and middle income fami- 
lies. 

In high-cost metropolitan areas, for 
example, a new house usually costs 
$12,000 or more, and new apartments 
of average size rent for $100 or more 
per month, and owners will not accept 
families with children. Obviously, 
these prices are far beyond the means 
of the family whose yearly earnings 
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are $4,000, and completely impossible 
for the low-income family with an earn- 
ing capacity below $3,000 per year. 

The cost of acquiring a slum area at 
its market value and of demolishing 
the existing obsolete buildings is us- 
ually much greater than the value of 
the land when redeveloped to its most 
appropriate use. Private enterprise has 
found it economically impossible to do 
this job, not only because of the formid- 
able cost involved, but also because of 
the virtual impossibility of large land 
assembly without power of condemna- 
tion. 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


The predicament the average Ameri- 
can city now faces is like the crises 
frequently met by a large corporation 
which has had its policies, practices, 
plans or equipment shattered by tech- 
nological progress. It must make a 
complete about-face or it will fail 
utterly. Years ago, street railway 
companies went through this kind of 
change when busses supplanted trolleys; 
radio is now in a similar transition, and 
so are some of the automobile manu- 
facturers and textile firms. Old cities 
likewise have to be regenerated by a 
process that is vastly more complex 
and much more important to the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Most communities, because of finan- 
cial limitations, were unable to meet 
the problem until the passage of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, 
amended in 1949 and 1954. This Act 
provides annual subsidies, loans and 
grants-in-aid for low-rent public hous- 
ing, and for redevelopment and clear- 
ance of slum and blighted areas. 

In its declaration of policy, the Na- 
tional Housing Act of 1949 states: 


“The Congress hereby declares that 
the general welfare and security of 
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the Nation and the health and living 
standards of its people require hous- 
ing production and related commu- 
nity development sufficient to remedy 
the serious housing shortage, the 
elimination of sub-standard and 
other inadequate housing through the 
clearance of slums and blighted areas, 
and the realization as soon as feasible 
of the goal of a decent home and a 
suitable living environment for every 
American family, thus contributing 
to the development and redevelop- 
ment of communities and to the ad- 
vancement of the growth, wealth, and 
security of the Nation.” 


This Federal program is consistent 
with the principles of our Constitution 
as well as with Catholic teaching. It 
is the obligation primarily of private 
enterprise to provide decent housing 
within the income level of all our peo- 
ple. It is also a traditional American 
tenet, to say nothing of the principles 
of natural law and papal writings, 
that when private enterprise fails to 
fill a great public need, the government 
must and shall fill that need. Such 
thinking is hardly socialistic; yet it has 
been attacked as such. 

Something had to be done and our 
government did it. Low-rent public 
housing for low-income families was 
instituted. Our Holy Father, the late 
Pope Pius XI, in recognition of a gov- 
ernment’s duty to provide adequate 
shelter for families of low-income, made 
the following profound observation: 


“If, however, for this purpose, pri- 
rate resources do not suffice, it is the 
duty of the public authority to sup- 
ply for the insufficient forces of indi- 
vidual effort, particularly in a matter 
which is of such importance to the 
common weal, touching as it does the 
maintenance of the family and mar- 
ried people. If families, particularly 
those in which there are many chil- 
dren, have not suitable dwellings; 

if the necessities of life cannot 
be purchased except at exhorbitant 
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prices; . . . it is patent to all to what 
an extent married people may lose 
heart, and how home life and the 
observance of God’s commands are 
rendered difficult for them; indeed 
it is obvious how great a peril can 
arise to the public security and to 
the welfare and very life of civil 
society itself when such men are re- 
duced to that condition of despara- 
tion that, having nothing which they 
fear to lose, they are emboldened to 
hope for chance advantage from the 
upheaval of the State and of estab- 
lished order. 

“Wherefore, those who have the 
rare of the State and of the public 
good cannot neglect the needs of 
married people and their families, 
without bringing great harm upon 
the State and on the common wel- 
fare. Hence, in making the laws and 
in disposing of publie funds they 
must do their utmost to relieve the 
needs of the poor, considering such a 
task as one of the most important of 
their administrative duties” (Chris- 
tian Marriage). 


FROM PRINCIPLE TO 
ACTION TO GOOD 


The Housing Authority of the City 
of Newark, N. J., of which I am a mem- 
publie corporation formed 
under the laws of New Jersey by means 
of an ordinance passed by the local 
governing body in 1938. The Housing 
Authority is ccmposed of five Commis- 
sioners appointed by the City Govern- 
ment for five-year terms which overlap. 
One Commissioner is appointed by the 
State. The six Commissioners of the 
Authority act in the same manner as 
do the directors of a private corpora- 
tion. 

The Housing Authority has the power 
to clear slums. It also has the power 
to build and operate low-rent public 
housing, and tc borrow money for these 
purposes. It can acquire property by 
purchase or by condemnation. Its debts 
are not debts of the City. Its property 


ber, is a 


is technically tax-exempt, but the Au- 
thority, in lieu of taxes, makes a pay- 
ment of 10% to the city of all rent 
money collected. To maintain low 
rents, federal funds are available to the 
Authority, when and if needed. 

Public Housing was never intended, 
nor is it to be considered now, as a 
refugium peccatorum for those who are 
too lazy to help themselves. Rather, 
in its true light, those who are interested 
in public housing consider it a stepping- 
stone for the occupants to acquire their 
own homes. Indeed, it is a sort of half- 
way house between the sub-standard 
dwelling and the privately owned home. 
Most people want to help themselves 
but are prevented from doing so by 
large families or by low income, most 
often a combination of both. To com- 
pel helpless people to live in a form of 
ghetto violates charity and impugns 
justice. 

The big change for these families 
from slums into public housing brings 
about the beneficial effects of better 
environment, and the good is immedi- 
ately evident. These social effects of 
public housing were studied and re- 
ported upon by Dr. Jay Rumney, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. He found the tuberculosis rate 
and the communicable disease rate at 
the projects to be half the corresponding 
rates in the surrounding wards from 
which the project tenants came. Juve- 
nile delinquency and infant mortality 
rates were also very much reduced in 
the projects. The fire rate and the fatal 
accidents rate in the projects were 
negligible in comparison with the cor- 
responding rates for the city as a whole. 
But statistics are hardly needed to 
prove the importance of a good environ- 
ment. 

Everywhere people ask: “Why is 
housing such a problem?” 
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ROOT OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


The answer to that question, in its 
simplest form, is that housing is a prob- 
lem because house-building is a handi- 
craft industry in a machine age. That 
is the answer suggested by Fortune 
magazine after a number of intensive 
housing studies. Among other things, 
Fortune reported that more work is 
done by machinery in farming than in 
construction. Similarly, the Wall Street 
Journal found that “construction is the 
only large American industry still doing 
things in the way they were done be 
fore the Civil War.” 

In some ways, we still build as the 
ancient Egyptians did, by putting one 
brick on top of another. Thirty thou- 
sand or more pieces of material are put 
together by hand to make a home for 
one family. 

This is an expensive process and 
many serious consequences result from 
its high cost. One consequence is that 
only a few families can afford new 
housing, and we do not get enough new 
housing to meet the needs of new fami- 
lies. The Federal Reserve System, in 
a report in 1946, estimated that the 
country needed between 1,200,000 and 
1,500,000 dwellings per year for 10 
years. The 1,200,000 figure has only 
been equalled once—in 1950. 

Another consequence of the inade- 
quacy of the construction industry is 
that old houses must be used long after 
they cease to be fit for use. This anti- 
quated housing, which is usually bad 
housing, is the biggest factor in the 
poor environment of the low-income 
families who must occupy it. As a 
result of this environment, these fami- 
lies have more than their share of 
disease, crime and delinquency. To 
cure this disease, prevent or punish this 
delinquency requires extraordinary 
spending of taxpayers’ money. 
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THE HIGH COST OF 
KEEPING SLUMS 


The cost of slums has been studied 
scientifically in a number of cities. 
Newark discovered that it was spending 
an average of $230 per year for extra 
city services to each slum dwelling. 
That is $19.16 a month per slum dwell- 
ing. Newark has 28,000 such dwellings. 
They receive a hidden subsidy amount- 
ing to $6,500,000 dollars per year. 

If the slums could be _ eradi- 
cated and extra services eliminated, 
Newark’s tax rate would be reduced at 
least 100 points. New ratables which 
would replace the slums would further 
reduce the tax rate. For the cities of 
the United States as a whole, slums 
consume 45% of the municipal budgets; 
yet, they pay only 6% of the real 
estate taxes. Consequently other real 
estate must pay higher taxes. 

So that the benefits of public housing 
may go to those who need it most, the 
Federal Housing Act requires that 
apartments in the developments be 
rented only to families living in sub- 
standard dwellings, and with incomes so 
low that they cannot afford to rent 
housing from private owners. For each 
public housing unit built, one substand- 
ard dwelling has to be eliminated so 
that the opportunities of private owners 
to rent or sell residential property are 
not restricted by the operations of pub- 
lic housing. 

Low-income families can afford only 
low rents. These rents are achieved 
through long-term financing at low in- 
terest rates, made possible through 
government guarantees and subsidies. 
Large-scale planning, construction and 
maintenance reduce costs of operation 
which, together with the non-profit ele- 
ment, make possible a rent scaled down 
to fit the low income of the families. 

In order not to compete with private 
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enterprise, income limitations for ad- 
missions and continued occupancy are 
established. 


“ARCHBISHOP WALSH 
HOUSING PROJECT”— 
SOCIAL JUSTICE IN BRICK 


A typical low-rent public housing 
project is the one named for the late 
Archbishop Thomas J. Walsh, dedi- 
cated on May 1, 1953, in a ceremony 
at which the Most Reverend Thomas 
A. Boland, Archbishop of Newark, was 
the principal speaker. This project 
consists of 630 apartments located on 
the banks of the Passaic River in the 
northern part of our city, occupied by 
low-income families who had been liv- 
ing in substandard dwellings. 

The dwelling units are designed pri- 
marily for families with children. The 
apartments range in size from three 
rooms with one bedroom to seven rooms 
with five bedrooms. 

Apartment rent is fixed at about 20% 
of family income regardless of apart- 
ment size which is determined by family 
size. Rent includes gas and electricity 
as well as heat, hot water and refrigera- 
tion. 

There are complete sanitary facilities 
in every project apartment. There is 
a private lavatory, hot water, kitchen 
sink, window screens and incinerators 
for daily garbage disposal. Each 
apartment is furnished with a refriger- 
ator, a gas range and kitchen cupboards. 
In the cellars there are storage and 
utility rooms and metered clothes 
washing and drying machines. 

Only one-sixth of the land in the 
project site is occupied by buildings. 
The rest is used as safe play-space for 
children, adult sitting areas and auto- 
mobile parking. Every apartment has 
plenty of fresh air and sunlight. The 
central heating plant and the project 


offices are in a separate building, which 
also contains a recreation hall for the 
tenants of the project. 


UNDERSTANDING THE “WINDFALL” 
SCANDAL PROPERLY 


Recent reports of “windfall” profits 
in housing reaped by private entre- 
preneurs have no relation to public 
low-rent housing. These profits were 
made by speculative builders under 
Section 608 of the F.H.A. law—a law 
intended to induce private financing of 
housing construction by government in- 
surance of mortgages. Huge profits 
resulted from inflated estimated build- 
ing costs, so that the mortgages fre- 
quently exceeded actual costs, and the 
excess went to the owners as “profits.” 
F.H.A. (Federal Housing Administra- 
tion) is strictly a mortgage insurance 
agency for private builders. 

Public low-rent housing is built and 
operated by local housing authorities 
with the financial assistance and super- 
vision of the P.H.A. (Public Housing 
Administration). Bonds are issued to 
cover actual total final construction 
costs. 

In the current struggle of ideologies 
the victory of the free world will be 
fashioned by the strength of free men. 
Our spiritual strengths are respect for 
the dignity of man, morality, freedom 
under law and, above all, our religious 
faith. Complementing these are our 
physical strengths, the productivity of 
free men, our family security and our 
homes. 

What greater strength is there among 
these, excepting our faith in God, than 
the promise to every man that he shall 
have a decent, safe and sanitary home 
in an environment worthy of the dig- 
nity of man created in the image and 
likeness of God. 
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The Sunday Mass Mission 


By JAMES F. FINLEY, C.S.P.* 


se MOST FUNDAMENTAL and un- 
changing technique for the spread of 
the Gospel is preaching. From the 
time of Christ and the Apostles to our 
present day, Faith has come by hear- 
ing the Word of God. In all ages mis- 
sion experiments have been tried to 
make this “hearing” more available. 
Even St. Paul, with all his success as 
a forthright preacher, attempted change 
in his technique to reach more people. 
His famous speech before the Greeks, 
near the Acropolis, is well known by 
Seripture scholars as one of Paul’s 
great attempts to change and one of 
his greatest failures in changing. 

But failure or success have never 
checked the desire of all missionaries 
to try a different way of reaching the 
greatest number of people. Through 
all the centuries, through the great 
years of St. Patrick, St. Boniface, St. 
Gregory, trial and error have polished 
the devices of missiology in the hope of 
finding a means of making missions 
more available to more people. 

Perhaps there never will be found 
the perfect mission technique for reviv- 
ing the spiritual life of the faithful or 
making conversion to the Faith. No 
technique, no matter how well organized 





* Father James F. Finley, C.S.P., will be 
remembered for his appearances on “The 
Catholic Hour TV Pulpit Debates” over 
NBC on all Sundays of April, 1954. To- 
gether with Father John Reynolds, CSP., 
also a member of the Paulist Fathers’ New 
York Mission Band, the author will again 
appear on this program on all Sundays of 
April, 1955. 
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or highly polished, can overcome the 
limitations of the human element that 
must use it and the human element on 
which it is used. 


PARISHIONERS WHO DO NOT MAKE 
THE REGULAR MISSION 


Nevertheless, we must continue to 
strive to develop new ways of relating 
the old eternal truths to the world. In 
our own day, the spirit of experiment 
is most manifest. Western Europe is 
particularly active in its effort to dis- 
cover some technique that will restore 
the great mass of people to the Church. 

In our own country, no great spir- 
itual devastation has forced on us the 
need to adopt the radical plans of 
Europe. And yet, throughout our 
country there has been felt the growing 
desire to experiment with the mission 
form that has been traditional for the 
past hundred years. 

Ever since the advent of the auto- 
mobile, the birth of the movies and the 
discovery of radio and television, new 
ways of living have made inroads on 
the time and attention of people. All 
these have weakened the popularity of 
parish missions. The growing decline 
in attendance need not be studied or 
analyzed by experts. The casual com- 
ments which any missionary has col- 
lected through the past decade reveal 
the awareness of diocesan and regular 
priests that something is needed to 
quicken interest in parish missions. 

We do not say that something is 
wrong with the old way, because, as a 
revival technique, the standard mission 
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is truly the most effective means of 
giving spiritual drive to the people 
who make the mission. The clue to the 
need for change is found in the words: 
“the people who make the mission.” 
What does the traditional technique 
do for those who do not make the mis- 
sion? 

This is actually the problem which 
confronts pastors and the religious 
orders who conduct their parish ‘mis- 
sions. On an opening Sunday the mis- 
sionaries make their appeal for the 
start of a mission in the average parish. 
As they make their invitation, they 
know and the pastor knows how many 
of the people spoken to at the Masses 
will turn out for the mission. No mat- 
ter what the appeal, fifty to sixty per- 
cent of that Sunday morning congre- 
gation will not make the mission. 

This fifty to sixty percent who do 
not make the mission, are precisely the 
ones to whom the mission should be 
given. But the mission will start, run 
its course, and the missionaries and the 
pastor will find that the bulk of the 
attendance came from the parish group 
which attends Mass regularly, follows 
devotions, makes First Fridays, goes 
on weekend retreats and, in general, 
lives a life close enough to the Church 
to keep from serious spiritual danger. 
I don’t say that among those attend- 
ing the mission the majority are sanc- 
tified and certified for heaven. They 
have their serious sins, they have their 
problems, they have their conflicts and 
temptations, but they are in touch. 
They are sensitive enough to know 
they need the mission. The conclusion 
would be that the other fifty or sixty 
percent lack this sensitiveness. 


A NEW APPROACH 
IN THEORY STAGE 


What plan could be devised which 


would join this reluctant group to the 
regular mission-goer? How can we 
get one hundred percent of those who 
are at Mass when a mission is an- 
nounced to make that mission. 

When confronted with these ques- 
tions, the obvious answer to me seemed 
this: if the change could not be made 
in the attitude and living conditions of 
the people, then the change must be 
made in the mission technique. 

If pastor and missionary wanted one 
hundred’ percent of the Mass-attenders, 
then why not conduct a mission at the 
time the one hundred percent were 
present—at Sunday Mass? Give the 
mission at the Masses and then there 
is no doubt that all have made a mis- 
sion—or, at least, heard the mission 
sermons. 

Chatting with pastors and fellow- 
missionaries, culling ideas and sugges- 
tions each one made, I felt the best 
thing would be to set out a plan and 
see if it could be worked. 

The plan devised covered five Sun- 
days and four weeks of a parish’s life. 
The Sundays were allotted as follows: 


ist Sunday—Salvation 

2nd Sunday—Sin 

3rd Sunday—Death, Judgment, Hell 

4th Sunday—Mercy 

5th Sunday—Perseverance and Clos- 
ing Ceremony 


The basic or “must” item of the 
frame was to be the mission sermons, 
one each Sunday given at all Sunday 
Masses. All parish announcements 
were to be printed and a full twenty 
minutes were to be allowed for the 
mission sermon. In this way, the fifty 
or sixty percent who would normally 
have omitted hearing these sermons 
under a regular mission schedule were 
to have these sermons brought to them 
at the Sunday Mass. 

The rest of the Mission Month was 
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outlined to touch the practical and 
devotional life of the parish. As a 
means to increase the spiritual life of 
the people and to focus attention on 
certain groups in the parish, three of 
the five Sunday afternoons were to be 
devoted to retreat periods. The first 
retreat period was to be exclusively for 
the married women, the second for the 
married men, and the third Sunday 
afternoon for the single men and 
women. Each of the three afternoons 
could end with a Holy Hour to which 
the whole parish would be invited. The 
Papal Blessing would be given at each 
of the group retreats. 


TO SAVE MORE THAN THE SAVED 


The “mission spirit” was to be built 
up by having the missionaries become 
an integral part of the parish life for 
a month. It would be up to them and 
the zeal of the pastor to galvanize the 
whole parish with a “mission sense” so 
that more than the “saved” would be 
caught by the mission’s purpose to re- 
vitalize souls. 

Attendance at morning Mass was 
to be asked of all the parish. Each of 
the four weeks were assigned as fol- 
lows: 


First Week—Married Women 

Second Week—Married Men 

Third Week-Single People 

Fourth Week—Volunteers and those 
who had not yet made their week 
of Mass 


The regular instruction is considered 
as integral to the morning Mass attend- 
ance and making of the mission. 

Notice that so far the singular change 
is in the omission of all formal evening 
mission services. 

In the weekday evening, the mis- 
sionaries would enter more into the 
established life of the parish. They 
would take all evening (and daytime) 
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devotions which the parish had sched- 
uled—Novenas, Holy Hours, ete. In 
addition, they would be available to 
address all parish clubs and societies on 
the regular monthly-meeting evening. 
On one or more evenings they were to 
be on duty for parlor calls from the 
parishioners who wished to consu!t 
them. 


CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The children of the school could be 
visited in the daytime. Here a depar- 
ture was planned that was very dif- 
ferent from the usual children’s mission. 
The children’s mission emphasis was 
centered on the two top grades, the 
seventh and eighth. A regular mission, 
dealing with adult subjects, would be 
given to the children, the subjects be- 
ing accommodated to their age and 
background. 

The change that was planned in the 
children’s mission was devised with the 
purpose of being able to concentrate 
more directly on the problems of the 
maturing groups in school. Most mis- 
sionaries, from time to time, have ex- 
pressed a discontent with the usual 
mission plan, whereby one talk must 
span the children’s age groups running 
from six or seven years to fourteen. 
The talks frequently had to be deliv- 
ered in an almost “baby-talk” fashion 
to hold the attention of the lower 
grades; yet, to hold these youngsters 
meant that the preacher must forfeit 
the interest of the upper grades who 
felt far beyond the childish stories and 
illustrations which the babies felt so 
necessary. The break with the older 
form is considered by some unnecessary 
and violent, but it was decided upon 
because of the more apparent needs of 
the older group. The children of the 
other grades would be visited in their 
classrooms. 
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FURTHER MISSION WORK 
IN THE PARISH 


Confessions would be heard at all 
morning Masses. The missionaries 
offer the early Masses—one offering, 
the other hearing confessions during 
these Masses. The parish men could 
relieve at one or two Masses if the 
parish were large or had many Masses, 
and then the missionaries could return 
for the later Masses after breakfast. 
It was decided to add Masses on all 
weeks where extra men were available. 

All other regular confession times in 
the parish were to be used: Novenas, 
for example, Holy Hours, First Thurs- 
day before First Friday, Saturday aft- 
ernoon and evening. If it should prove 
necessary to add hours, these could be 
done in special announcements on Sun- 
day. 

The Sunday afternoon periods of 
recollection would be set for about two 
and a half hours, to include the regular 
Sunday devotions (where a parish has 
them). If there were no Sunday devo- 
tions, the recollection period could be 
scheduled according to the pastor’s 
knowledge of what hours were best in 
his locality. 

Certain optional features were con- 
sidered depending upon local condi- 
tions. An evening a week for three of 
the weeks could be used for a marriage 
discussion or pre-Cana_ conferences. 
Evenings not taken up by a parish 
activity could be used for extra con- 
fessions or some other feature that the 
pastor might suggest. 

One mission collection was to be 
taken up for the whole month. This 
was left to the last Sunday and was to 
be “extra,” unless the pastor wished 
to substitute it for the regular parish 
offertory collection. The fourth Sun- 
day, in the planning, was to be as- 
signed to talk up the mission collection. 


Envelopes, marked as “Mission Offer- 
ing” were decided upon as preferable 
to a non-envelope collection. 


FROM THEORY TO EXECUTION 


This was the frame and its covering 
—and I tried it for “sale.” 

Objections came immediately and 
they came by the hundreds from pas- 
tors and other missionaries. It looked 
unwieldly, or it seemed skimpy, or it 
wouldn’t work, or what was wrong with 
the old way? 

The only answer to all questions was 
to do it somehow, some place. Two 
Paulist pastors, Fathers John Mitchell 
and Henry Fisher, were very encourag- 
ing in a practical way, urging, “Take 
my church and go to it!” 

Father Mitchell’s parish was medium- 
sized; Father Fisher’s is one of the 
largest in New York City. Both would 
offer every possible challenge and prove 
the “bugs” or the benefits of the plan. 

One year apart, the Sunday Mass 
Mission was conducted in these par- 
ishes. I took the medium parish first 
and followed a year later at the much 
larger plant. Both pastors sat in on 
everything, watched, counselled, sug- 
gested, criticized. They were the best 
aids any missionary ever had in trying 
to work out a new technique. 

The first step was publicizing the 
innovation. We decided on a month’s 
preparation. Four Sunday announce- 
ments and a write-up in the parish 
bulletin preceded the opening of the 
mission. Once the mission opened, the 
bulletin was used thereafter to carry 
announcements of the mission activi- 
ties and the parish affairs. As we 
planned, all announcements were cut 
to the bone and printed, not read. The 
people were directed to get a bulletin 
and check the schedule. This was 
needed to allow for a twenty-minute 
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sermon at all Masses each Sunday of 
the mission. 

The first Sunday was the most diffi- 
cult of the five because of the need to 
acquaint the people with the new idea 
and what they were to expect for the 
next four Sundays. The explanation 
of the procedure absorbed about half 
the time- allotted for the sermon on 
salvation. However, it was not too 
much of a strain on the theme to chan- 
nel the introductory remarks on the 
mission into the main sermon. Once 
the explanation had been made, the 
other four Sundays moved easily, the 
full twenty minutes were given to the 
mission sermon and, once indoctrinated, 
the people evidently came in some ex- 
pectation of hearing a full-length ser- 
mon. 

To be sure that there would be no 
difficulty about having the twenty min- 
utes and still get all the Masses out on 
time, the prayers at the end of Mass 
were omitted; the priest offering the 
Mass continued through the Mass at 
Communion time and the “free” priests 
were assigned to distribute Holy Com- 
munion. 

Notice the reference to “time.” No 
Mass was off-schedule in either parish 
(and Good Shepherd had fourteen 
Masses in three different places). Each 
was out on time, and all had the ser- 
mon! 


IMPRESSIVE CLOSING SERVICE 


In both parishes the last Sunday was 
devoted to a special closing service as 
part of the final moments of the mis- 
sion. The Baptismal Vows and Pro- 
fession of Faith and Papal Blessing 
were explained briefly before the last 
sermon. 

At the close of the Mass, the mis- 
sionary and pastor came to the center 
of the altar and genuflected. The pas- 
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tor went to the pulpit, renewed the 
Baptismal Vows of the whole congre- 
gation and took the Profession of Faith, 
while the missionary, mission cross 
raised in the air, stood in the center of 
the santuary facing the people. Then 
the pastor asked all to kneel to receive 
the Papal Blessing which the mission- 
ary gave after saying the customary 
prayers. 

The people remarked on the impres- 
siveness of this finale. It was a strik- 
ing moment to them to hear their pastor 
ask for their pledge of faith and re- 
newal of Baptismal vows. It seemed 
more fitting, too, that they make their 
responses to the man who had the con- 
stant care of their souls. The signifi- 
cance of the pastor’s presence and his 
request for renewed faith was not lost 
on the congregation at each Mass. 

Both pastors voted the month a suc- 
cess in its main purpose: the whole 
parish had made a mission. 


OBJECTIONS REVIEWED 


Let’s look at some of the objections 
raised (and still raised), but met suc- 
cessfully on two occasions of operation. 

First, let me say that in the medium- 
sized parish I conducted the mission 
alone. In the other case, Good Shep- 
herd in New York City, I met a gigantic 
parish and worked with a fellow mis- 
sionary, Father John Reynolds. 

That may answer one objection in 
the matter of a small parish not being 
able to house or support two mission- 
aries. In such a case, one man handles 
the entire work. 

But, suppose I consider the actual 
objections I have encountered, the ac- 
tual problems on the job, then show 
how they are solved. 

The main objection seems to be: “Is 
that all you do—speak at Sunday 
Mass?” The basic frame which con- 
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centrates on the Sunday Mass seems to 
incline some pastors and fellow-mis- 
sionaries to the thought that this mis- 
sion cuts down on work. 

On the contrary, the Sunday Mass 
Mission is more work for the mission- 
ary. He preaches more times than at 
a regular mission and the preaching is 
more exhausting. Try delivering a 
twenty-minute mission sermon on the 
same topic six times in succession on 
one morning. And add to that three 
talks at the afternoon period of recol- 
lection. That’s nine “big” sermons for 
one day! Add to that the morning in- 
structions at two or three Masses for 
a week, plus parish novena devotions 
(one to three services), a parish Holy 
Hour, a marriage lecture a week, a talk 
to one or two parish societies a week, a 
conference to the seventh and eighth 
grades a week. 

I had a good chance to compare work 
schedules on the traditional mission 
and the Sunday Mass Mission. I have 
given both types at Good Shepherd 
parish. On the regular mission (three 
weeks, four men) I gave four main 
sermons, four morning instructions and 
two talks to the school children in a 
week. A total of ten. 

On the Sunday Mass Mission, same 
parish, I gave the mission sermon at 
six Masses, two talks at the afternoon 
retreat, two talks in the week for the 
seventh and eighth grades, three no- 
vena services on Wednesday, one mar- 
riage lecture, one talk to a Confrater- 
nity group, one talk to a society—add 
five morning instructions—and you 
have a total of twenty-one! Eleven 
more occasions to meet the parish— 
eleven extra talks for the missionaries. 

No, I did not sit in the rectory from 
Sunday to Sunday for four weeks, as 
the totals clearly show, the missionary 
is deep in the whole parish life. 


THE NEW PLAN AND TIME 
ALLOWED FOR HEARING 
CONFESSIONS 


The second great objection has been: 
“When do you hear confessions?” So 
far there has been no problem in hear- 
ing confessions of the parishioners. The 
two or three hours in the morning of 
each day at Masses provide an excel- 
lent time; regular parish devotions pro- 
vide another, and Saturday, all day, 
offers the great opportunity. 

The proof that these times are suf- 
ficient and adequate for hearing a grand 
total of confessions can be seen from 
the existing figures. On our latest ex- 
perimental Sunday Mass Mission we 
clocked and recorded all confessions 
heard in every confessional for the 
month of our stay. The first weeks’ 
figures were 1,254; the second week, 
1,370; the third week the total was 
1,454; the fourth and last week showed 
the staggering figure of 2,430! Add- 
ing 900 school children, we had an over- 
all figure of 7,408 for the month. The 
significance of these figures is not in 
the staggering number. Since the par- 
ish where we conducted the Sunday 
Mass Mission is the largest in Man- 
hattan, the significance is in the fact 
that Father Reynolds and I had con- 
ducted a regular mission in the same 
parish three years ago, and heard 6,590 
confessions—818 less on a regular mis- 
sion than on a Sunday Mass Mission. 

Yes, it requires all the priests to 
pitch in and take turns at Masses and 
Saturday, but the idea of the mission 
is to get the people to confession, and 
all the priests I’ve worked with so far 
have been wonderfully co-operative in 
assisting in this purpose. 

In any case where the going got 
heavy, it meant, at most, an extra 
twenty minutes on a Saturday after- 
noon or evening. Any evening in the 
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week can be used to declare a special 
confession time, and I found that if 
you announced it to the people, those 
who found it convenient did use that 
time. 

Another objection is raised concern- 
ing the two and one-half hour after- 
noon recollection period. Will people 
come out for all that “religion”? They 
do! They did! That is the answer 
from experience. No, you won’t jam 
a church, but you'll be surprised at the 
numbers who find the period a stimula- 
tion. 

The talks of the period are directed 
to the specific group vocation—married 
women, married men, single people. 
The afternoon includes prayers, three 
talks, a twenty-minute “break” and 
Benediction. The Papal Blessing is 
given at the elose of each Sunday 
retreat period. 


THE MATTER OF PAYMENT 


One last question has been asked: 
“How do I pay for a month of this?” 
One collection pays for it, I have found. 
On the final Sunday, a mission collec- 
tion is taken up at the Masses. The 
appeal for this can be made on the 
fourth Sunday before the people are 
given envelopes. The limited experi- 
ence so far shows that the people’s 
response is very generous; and remem- 
ber, unlike the regular mission where 
you work with less than half the parish, 
here you ask contributions of all the 
parish. 

I don’t think that mentioning this is 
crass or commercial. The financing 
problem has come ‘up in all discussions 
of the Sunday Mass Mission. The 
answer, therefore, must be important 
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and practical. The answer is in what 
was done and in what was collected. 
In one of the parishes, the Sunday Mass 
Mission collection was the biggest single 
collection (excepting Christmas) the 
parish ever had. 

All that has been tried and all that 
has been written here is presented in 
the presumption that every pastor and 
missionary wants the whole parish to 
make a mission. 

I don’t say that the Sunday Mass 
Mission will supplant the traditional 
style of mission; but I do say that it 
offers more possibilities for the more 
needy, the tepid, the cool souls to be 
“caught” by the mission talks. 

Both types of mission can go on in 
parish and mission life, the Sunday 
Mass mission being used to alternate 
with the regular style or traditional 
mission. Certainly, the Sunday Mass 
Mission does not deprive the devout 
of their opportunity to make a mission, 
and it does extend out to “hit” those 
souls who would never bother to make 
a traditional mission. 

Someone stays away from the tradi- 
tional mission when we see only forty 
percent of the parish coming to our 
services. This may not be the answer. 
If it is not, then the questions remain 
to be answered. How do you reach the 
other sixty percent? How do you make 
up for the dwindling mission evening 
attendance year after year? How do 
you reach the people who used to pack 
the churches and require that extra 
chairs be set on the altar and down the 
aisle? How do we reach them now? 

They still come to Sunday Mass, and 
that’s where you reach them with the 
“Great Eternal Truths” and the “Four 
Last Things.” 








Canon &1 and the Ordinary s 
Power to Dispense 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


Win WISDOM OF THE CHURCH is 
manifested in the allowances that she 
makes in her universal legislation for 
local customs and practices, and in the 
cases for which she commits a decision 
to the prudent judgment of the Or- 
dinary who is familiar with all of the 
circumstances. This same wisdom is 
shown in the provisions of the Code of 
Canon Law for dispensation from gen- 
eral laws of the Church. A human 
legislator cannot foresee all circum- 
stances of every individual case, nor 
can he, in a general code of law, make 
provision for every situation that will 
arise. 

The Roman Pontiff, therefore, em- 
powers the Bishops and other Ordinar- 
ies to dispense from general laws of 
the Church in certain circumstances. 
This is in accordance with Canon 80 
which states that “a dispensation, or 
relaxation of a law in a special case, 
can be granted by him who made the 
law, by his successor or superior, and 
by the person to whom any of these 
have granted the faculty of dispensing.” 
There is no human superior to the 
Roman Pontiff, who is the legislator for 
the Universal Church, and to whom a!! 
other ecclesiastical lawmakers are sub- 
ject. This same Roman Pontiff com- 
mits to others, either by law or by in- 
dult, the authority to grant dispensa- 
tions from the laws which he has estab- 
lished, within the limits which he speci- 
fies. 


This brings us to the subject of the 
present article, namely, the dispensing 
powers granted by the Bishop of Rome 
to other Ordinaries, who are subject to 
him. Canon 81 specifies the extent of 
these faculties, at least in a general 
fashion, and then determines the con- 
ditions under which the Ordinaries, in 
urgent cases, are permitted to grant dis- 
pensations from general laws of the 
Church, instead of making application 
to the Holy See. The writer’s inten- 
tion is not to offer a detailed commen- 
tary upon these powers, as if to discuss 
matters lying within the province of 
the Ordinaries of places and of major 
Religious Superiors. The purpose of the 
article is, rather, to offer to the general 
reader of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
ReEvIEwW some few words of explanation, 
with reference to Canon 81, which may 
be both informative and of interest to 
him. When a dispensation from some 
law of the Church is necessary, or ap- 
pears to be advisable, the natural course 
is to consult the Ordinary. The re- 
quired action is taken by him, or 
through him, and most of us will not 
concern ourselves about the canonical 
source of his authority to act in a par- 
ticular case. In the pages which fol- 
low we shall discuss the norms estab- 
lished for his dispensing action in cer- 
tain emergency cases. 


THE NORMS OF CANON 81 


Before undertaking to comment upon 
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Canon 81, we do well to give in transla- 
tion the text of the canon, which reads 
as follows: 


“Ordinaries other than the Roman 
Pontiff cannot dispense from the gen- 
eral laws of the Church, even in a 
particular case, unless this power has 
been granted to them explicitly or im- 
plicitly, or recourse to the Holy See 
is difficult, and at the same time there 
is danger of grave harm in delay, and 
the case is one in which the Holy 
See usually dispenses.”’ 


There are not a few examples of dis- 
pensing power granted explicitly to 
Ordinaries. Most frequently exercised, 
if not the best known, are the powers 
which are described as the Quinquennial 
Faculties of the local Ordinaries. These 
are special faculties granted at regular 
intervals by the Holy See for successive 
periods of five years (ad quinquen- 
nium), whence their name is derived. 
These concessions are directed privately 
and individually to the respective Or- 
dinaries. However, a translation of 
them can be found in the Canon Law 
Digest.2,— The formula published in 
Volume II supplants that found in 
Volume I. There is a further slight re- 
vision of the formula of faculties, dat- 
ing from 1946, to be seen in Volume 
III. One who wishes to consult the 
list of these Quinquennial Faculties, 
therefore, should keep in mind the fact 
that changes in them may take place 
from time to time. 

Another familiar instance of ex- 
plicitly granted power to dispense is the 
indult authorizing Bishops in the 
United States to dispense from the laws 
of fasting and abstinence on civil holi- 
~ We shall here mention only faculties 
granted to local Ordinaries, without refer- 
ence to the faculties of Religious Superiors 
to dispense, because these would require too 
much space for treatment at this time. 

2Canon Law Digest. By T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren, 8.J. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1934), Vol. II, 


pp. 30-42 
*Pp. 40-45 
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days.‘ The present uniform regula- 
tions for fasting and abstinence, which 
are in force in all or most dioceses of 
the United States, make use of certain 
explicit concessions by the Holy See 
that go back to the early days of World 
War IL5 

The Code of Canon Law explicitly 
gives to Ordinaries, in various instances, 
the power to dispense from general laws 
of the Church. Familiar to all is the 
Bishop’s authority to dispense from the 
banns of marriage.* Similar to this is 
his right to dispense from the publica- 
tion of the banns required before a can- 
didate is promoted to any of the major 
orders.* Likewise committed to the 
Ordinary is the faculty of dispensing 
from the observance of holydays, and 
from the laws of fasting and absti- 
nence,® a faculty which the Ordinary 
frequently delegates to his priests, at 
least to some extent, in their diocesan 
faculties. Canon 15 empowers the Or- 
dinary to dispense, in doubt of fact, 
from any law from which the Roman 
Pontiff usually dispenses. The doubt 
of fact might permit one to act law- 
fully, according to the norms of prob- 
abilism, but probable opinions would 
not guarantee the validity of the action, 
if some invalidating impediment were 
truly present. Canon 15, therefore, is 
intended principally to insure the 
validity of actions.® 

The power of dispensing from a gen- 
eral law of the Church is also given 
to Ordinaries by the use in a law of ex- 
pressions such as “unless a dispensa- 
tion be granted” or “until one is dis- 
pensed.” An example of this is found 
in Canon 2372, which prohibits the ex- 


* Op. cit., II, p. 356 

® Op. cit., III, p. 499 

*Canon 1028 

™Canon 998, § 1 

®Canon 1245 

*De Dispensationibus. By A. Van Hove 
(Dessain, Rome, 1939), n. 403 
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ercise of orders, until he be dispensed, 
to one who, in good faith, received or- 
dination from a notorious heretic, schis- 
matic, or apostate. The argument ad- 
vanced for the authority of the Ordi- 
nary to dispense, when such expressions 
are employed, is given by Michiels. It 
is obvious that the Roman Pontiff can 
dispense from such purely ecclesiastical 
laws, and there is no purpose in the 
Code’s saying so. The words of the 
canon, then, should effect something, 
which is the giving of authority to the 
Ordinary to dispense from laws in which 
these expressions occur.!® 

The other examples of the implicit 
granting of power to dispense, suggested 
by commentators, are too complicated 
to be introduced in an article such as 
this. The instance cited above has been 
given only for the purpose of indicating 
at least one way in which the power to 
dispense can be given implicitly, with- 
out saying in so many words that “the 
Ordinary has faculties to dispense from 
this law.” 


DISPENSATION IN URGENT CASES 


The most important feature of Canon 
81 is its giving to Ordinaries the power 
to dispense from certain general laws 
of the Church, when three clearly speci- 
fied conditions are simultaneously pres- 
ent in any case. The text of the canon, 
quoted above, states those conditions. 

Canon 81 embodies for the first time 
in the common law of the Church a 
principle that has been recognized since 
the middle ages.11 However, canonists 
were not unanimous in stating the cir- 
cumstances which would permit use of 
this power, and they varied in the rea- 
sons that they offered to justify the 


*” Normae Generales Juris Canonici. By 
Gommarus Michiels, O.F.M.Cap. (Desclée, 
Paris, 1949), Vol. 11, p. 709 

“Op. cit., p. 711 


Ordinary’s dispensing without recourse 
to the Holy See. In the Code, the au- 
thority of the Ordinary is explicitly de- 
fined by the Roman Pontiff, who has 
also determined accurately the scope of 
that authority. 

It should not be surprising that be- 
fore the Code the dispensing power now 
established by Canon 81 was set forth 
by canonists, rather than being formally 
laid down by the Holy See. In the first 
centuries of the Church’s existence, the 
Bishop was the one who dispensed from 
ecclesiastical laws. The reason for this 
was not only the difficulty of communi- 
cation with the Bishop of Rome, but 
also the fact that most legislation was 
then particular and local. There was 
gradual canonical development in this 
matter, as is shown by various papal 
documents in which power to dispense 
was granted or refused to Bishops by 
the Holy See. From the twelfth cen- 
tury on, the Bishop of Rome exercised 
exclusive power of dispensation from 
the laws established by his predecessors, 
or by General Councils, in such a man- 
ner that lesser prelates possessed au- 
thority to dispense from these laws only 
in so far as the Roman Pontiff granted 
it to them.!” 

The basis for this restriction, of 
course, is that an inferior cannot nullify 
or impede the will of his superior, with- 
out the latter’s consent. This consent 
must be manifested expressly or, if 
tacitly, in some clear fashion which 
leaves no reasonable doubt that the 
superior permits a change in what he 
has previously commanded. Canon 81, 
stating the three conditions required for 
emergency dispensation from a general 
law of the Church, is such a manifesta- 
tion of consent on the part of the 
Roman Pontiff. Some comment upon 
each of these conditions is in order. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 698-701 
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RECOURSE TO HOLY SEE 
IS DIFFICULT 


When the Code says that recourse to 
the Holy See must be difficult in a case, 
it means that this recourse could not be 
made without serious difficulty in the 
time that is available before action must 
be taken. It is not required by the 


Code that extraordinary circumstances,, 


such as a state of war, be the cause of 
the difficulty.“ It suffices that recourse 
be difficult in the time available, what- 
ever the reason, provided that the diffi- 
culty was not caused by fraud or de- 
ceit.'* Moreover, it is not demanded 
that recourse to the Holy See be morally 
impossible. Serious inconvenience is 
enought to permit use of the faculties 
of Canon 81, and it is for the Ordinary 
to judge conscientiously whether or not 
the grave inconvenience is present in 
any case. 

Furthermore, what is here meant is 
the difficulty of having recourse by or- 
dinary means of communication. One 
is not obliged to undertake a journey 
by rail or by air, or even to make use 
of telephone or telegraph to get in touch 
with the Holy See. In fact, the Holy 
See does not approve of the sending of 
petitions by telephone or telegraph.’® 
Is air mail considered an ordinary 
means of having recourse to Rome? 
Michiels states that air mail is not an 
ordinary means, according to the prac- 
tice of the Roman Curia.’* It is true 
that, on occasion, the Holy See has 
made use of air mailor of cables to send 
responses and dispensations. From this 
it does not follow that such means must 
be used, if possible, before application 


“Van Hove, op. cit., n. 409 

“Canon Law. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, 
S.J., and Adam C. Ellis, S.J. (Bruce, Milwau- 
kee, 1951), p. 68 

* Canon Law. By Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani (Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, 1935), p. 
838, note 5 

%® Michiels, op. cit., II, p. 714, note 3 
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of Canon 81 is permitted. The day 
may come when air mail will be con- 
sidered an ordinary means of recourse 
to the Holy See, within the meaning of 
this canon, but that day does not yet 
seem to have arrived. 

Of course, this does not mean that the 
Ordinary is forbidden to use air mail as 
a means of sending petitions to the 
Holy See. Undoubtedly, many Ordi- 
naries would prefer to do so, rather 
than to use the emergency powers con- 
ferred by the Code. In like manner, the 
Ordinary’s preference might be to seek 
a dispensation from the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, whose faculties will be more ex- 
tensive than his own. Nevertheless, the 
Ordinary is not obliged to seek a dis- 
pensation from the Apostolic Delegate, 
if recourse to the Holy See be difficult, 
because the condition required by 
Canon 81 is then fuliiiled. 

In this connection, a recent response 
from the Code Commission merits some 
attention. The Commission was asked 
whether the conditions of Canon 81 are 
met when the Ordinary can easily have 
recourse to the Legate of the Roman 
Pontiff in the country, who is in com- 
munication with the Holy See. The 
reply was that the canon is not then 
applicable.17 This response does not 
mean that the Ordinary must make ap- 
plication to the Apostolic Delegate, 
whenever the latter possess the faculty 
required in a particular case. The point 
of the Code Commission’s reply is that 
the Ordinary may not make use of 
Canon 81 on the grounds that he is un- 
able personally to have recourse to the 
Holy See, if the representative of the 
Holy See in that country is in com- 
munication with Rome, and if the for- 
warding of the petition can easily be 
arranged through him. A similar direc- 


~ ¥ June 26, 1947. Acta Apost. sedis, XX XIX, 


p. 374. Canon Law Digest, II, p. 56 
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tive was given privately to the Ordinar- 
ies of the United States by the Most 
Reverend Apostolic Delegate in 1942, 
when World War II was in progress. 
At that time petitions to the Holy See 
were to be sent through the Apostolic 
Delegation, through which recourse to 
Rome was possible.'® 


DANGER OF GRAVE HARM 


To decide whether or not there is 
danger of grave harm in a particular 
case will be the office of the Ordinary. 
The Code does not specify just what 
is to be understood by this term. It 
means, in practice, that after all the 
circumstances of a concrete case‘ have 
been considered, there is prudently 
feared some serious harm, which is 
either morally certain or truly probable. 
The fear is that this harm will result, 
if action be delayed until a reply can be 
received from the Holy See.’® The evil 
that is feared may be public or private, 
physical or moral, spiritual or temporal. 
The danger need not be a reality; a 
positive doubt will suffice.”° 

Can anything be done, if a petition 
has already been sent to the Holy See, 
and danger of some serious harm then 
arises unforeseen? In this event, the 
principle of Canon 204 becomes appli- 
cable. The substance of the canon is 
that recourse to a higher superior does 
not suspend the voluntary jurisdiction 
of a lesser authority. The latter, how- 
ever, should not interfere in the mat- 
ter, save for a grave and urgent reason. 
If he does take action, without delay 
he should inform the superior to whom 
the petition had first been presented. 
When these conditions are fulfilled, the 
faculties of Canon 81 can be used by 
the Ordinary, who should at once in- 


* Canon Law Digest, II, p. 44 
* Michiels, op. cit., p. 713 
*® Cicognani, op. cit., p. 839 


form the Holy See of his action.?! 


DISPENSATIONS USUALLY GRANTED 
BY THE HOLY SEE 


Determination of those laws from 
which the Holy See usually dispenses 
will depend mostly upon the practice 
of the Roman Curia. The authors do 
not agree in every detail when they dis- 
cuss this provision of the law, but their 
comments are substantially the same. 
Van Hove, for instance, declares that 
the Church never dispenses a Bishop 
from the obligations of sacred orders.?* 
Almost everyone mentions this as an 
example. Likewise, the Church will not 
dispense when there is doubt concern- 
ing the existence of an impediment of 
the divine law, such as consanguinity 
in the direct line, or in the first degree 
of the collateral line.** 

Michiels, believing that some are too 
strict in their demands, uses as a norm 
those laws from which the faculties of 
Apostolic Legates do not permit them 
to dispense. These would be affinity 
in the direct line when the marriage has 
been consummated, major orders, and 
solemn vows.” Two restrictions upon 
the use of Canon 81, both of them along 
the lines suggested by Michiels, have 
been authoritatively established by the 
Code Commission. In 1949 the Com- 
mission declared that the faculties given 
in this canon do not extend either to 
vows reserved to the Holy See, or to 
the obligation of celibacy imposed upon 
deacons and subdeacons.”® 

The response lends emphasis to one 
point. When it speaks of laws from 
which the Holy See usually dispenses, 
Canon 81 includes not only laws from 
which a dispensation may be sought 
~ ™ Michiels, op. cit., p. 716 

“Van Hove, op. cit., n. 411 

8 Thid. 

* Michiels, op. cit., pp. 712, 713 


* January 26, 1949. Acta Apost. Sedis, XLI, 
p. 158. Canon Law Digest, III, p. 56 
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and obtained with comparative fre- 
quency, but also those from which a 
dispensation is more rarely obtained. 
An example of the latter would be the 
obligation of celibacy arising from the 
sacred orders of diaconate and subdiac- 
onate. It is known that the practice 
of the Holy See at present is to grant 
a dispensation from the obligations of 
major orders to a cleric who seeks this 
dispensation, who has not yet received 
the priesthood, and who wishes to re- 
turn to the lay state. The Holy See 
would rather do this than to have any- 
one advance to the priesthood unwill- 
ingly, in the belief that he has no alter- 
native.2 The response of the Code 
Commission, referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph, does not alter the prac- 
tice of the Holy See, but it does remove 
from the ambit of Canon 81 all of the 
major orders. 

Likewise excluded are vows reserved 
to the Holy See. This restriction would 
include not only solemn vows, and the 
two private vows mentioned in Canon 
1309, but also the simple religious vows 
of those who can be dispensed from 
their obligations, according to the com- 
mon law, only by the Holy See.?? 

Authors also exclude from Canon 81 
certain other impediments to marriage, 
besides those previously spoken of, such 
as the impediment of crime arising from 
notorious conjugicide, lack of age for 
valid marriage, and abduction.?® Cer- 
tainly cases of this kind would be few 
and far between. So few are the cases 
excluded from Canon 81 that their very 
enumeration is indicative of the fact 
that the Ordinary, when the required 
conditions are present, is able to dis- 
pense from almost any general law of 
the Church, without having recourse to 


*Decretum “Lex Sacri Coelibatus.” By 
Joseph Rossi (L.LC.E., Turin, 1938), p. 57, 
note 1 

7 Cfr. Canon 638 

* Bouscaren-Ellis, op. cit., p. 69 
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the Holy See. This does not mean that 
such dispensations are of daily occur- 
rence. It does mean that the Ordinary 
is able to act in practically any case of 
an emergency nature, in which only 
ecclesiastical law is an obstacle to ac- 
tion, and in which there is danger of 
grave harm if nothing be done. How- 
ever, most of the dispensations from 
matrimonial impediments granted by 
local Ordinaries are given in virtue of 
the Quinquennial Faculties. Many 
other cases that occur more or less fre- 
quently are provided for by these same 
faculties. 


WHO CAN DISPENSE 
UNDER CANON 81 


Canon 81 gives faculties for dis- 
pensing to Ordinaries other than the 
Roman Pontiff. Canon 198, § 1, lists 
those who are designated in law by the 
name of “Ordinary.” These are, for 
their respective territories, a residen- 
tial Bishop, an Abbot or Prelate nul- 
lius, the Vicar General of the foregoing, 
an Apostolic Administrator, a Vicar 
Apostolic, and a Prefect Apostolic. In- 
cluded also are those who, in place of 
the preceding, succeed them in govern- 
ment either by law or by provision of 
approved constitutions. Finally, among 
Ordinaries are included the major su- 
periors of clerical exempt religious in- 
stitutes, but only for their own sub- 
jects. 

All of these, except the Religious 
Superiors last named, are known as 
local Ordinaries or Ordinaries of places. 
However, Canon 81 is not limited to 
local Ordinaries. Consequently, the 
powers there given are bestowed upon 
all of the major superiors named in 
Canon 488, n. 8. It should be noted 
that it is only major superiors in cleri- 
cal exempt institutes who are desig- 
nated as Ordinaries. Among these are 
the abbot of an independent (sw? iuris) 
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monastery, although it belongs to a 
monastic congregation, the superior 
general, and the provincial superior. 

Before the Code, it was commonly 
held that the power of dispensing now 
defined in Canon 81 could not be exer- 
cised by the Vicar General without a 
special mandate. Under the Code there 
can be no doubt that these faculties are 
possessed by the Vicar General, who is 
explicitly designated as an Ordinary.”® 
The same authority is held by the Vicar 
Delegate, who is the equivalent of a 
Vicar General in a vicariate or prefec- 
ture apostolic,®° and by the Superior of 
an autonomous mission territory, which 
has not yet been raised to the status of 
a prefecture or vicariate.*! 

It still seems to be tenable that, after 
the Code, religious Prelates, unless ex- 

*” Canon 198, § 1 

*S. C. Prop. Fide, December 8, 1919. 
A. A. S., XII, p. 120; Canon Law Digest, I, 
Pag. C. Prop. Fide, November 7, 1919. 
Sylloge . . . ad Usum Missionariorum. (Ty- 
pis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1939), n. 146. This 
same document states that the official who 
holds the place of Vicar General in a prefec- 
ture apostolic or in an autonomous mission 


should be known as Prefect Delegate or Su- 
perior Delegate, respectively. 


pressly forbidden, enjoy tacit power of 
dispensing with discretion from the pre- 
scriptions of their rule in a particular 
case, although the rules have received 
pontifical approval. This faculty is re- 
stricted to those minor observances 
which do not pertain to the substance 
of religion, and custom will decide which 
these are.5? 

Finally, the faculty granted by Canon 
81 is an ordinary power, that is, one 
attached to an office by the law. Con- 
sequently, it is a power which can be 
delegated to others, even habitually 
and for all cases, if the Ordinary should 
see fit to do this. Whether the per- 
son dispensing does so by ordinary or 
delegated power, if there is possibility 
of needing proof in the future that a 
dispensation was granted, especially 
when the validity of an action is in- 
volved, the dispensation should be given 
in writing, and it should be stated that 
Canon 81 was employed. Thus, there 
is less danger that the validity of the 
act will later be impugned. 


aa Cicognani, op. cit., p. 839 
* Canon 199, § 1 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
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Second Sunday of Lent 
The Search 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Christian and Marzist revolutions 

(2) Jewish and pagan reaction to the Divin- 
ity of Christ 

(3) Capacity for heroism 

(4) Conclusion: Heirs of martyrs, we are, 
in too many instances, surrendering 
our heritage for a higher status in a 
chromium society. 


Karl Marx, the father of Commu- 
nism, has been quoted as saying, “Phi- 
losophers invent theories about the 
world. We must go out and change it.” 
Whatever we think about Marx, 
whether we regard him as a messiah or 
a devil, we must concede that he and 
his followers have succeeded remark- 
ably in changing the world. 


CHRISTIAN AND 

MARXIST REVOLUTIONS 

In itself, there is nothing strange in 
the mere fact of change in the history 
of men and society. Whether it be 
growth or decay, advance or retreat, 
man, as an individual, and society, as 
a whole, are always in the process of 
ceasing to be one thing and becoming 
something else; they cannot remain 
static. The startling feature, then, 
about Communism is not that it up- 
holds a doctrine of change, but that it 
succeeds so well in controlling the pat- 
tern of change. In fact, it is alarming 
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that so often the change has been from 
Christianity to Communism, that so 
often men have turned from Christ to 
Marx. This is particularly disturbing 
when we reflect that Christianity itself 
appeared upon the historical scene as 
a revolutionary doctrine, that it once 
so dramatically changed the world that 
it divided history into before and after. 

Christianity burst upon the world 
like an atomic sun. Christ’s whole life 
had been lived in what St. Jerome was 
later to call a “corner of the earth”; 
yet, two generations later Christ’s name 
was known and reverenced from Spain 
to India. The Roman Empire had 
already put forth two efforts to check 
the growth of his influence and was 
about to launch a third; but still it 
grew. So consistent was the expansion 
of Christianity in the face of opposi- 
tion that, in the third century, Tertul- 
lian detected the workings of a spir- 
itual law and declared that “the blood 
of martyrs is the seed of Christians.” 
Another century, and the Roman Em- 
peror made it legal to be a Christian. 
In fact, he himself became one. Within 
a few decades it was paganism which 
was declared illegal. The world had 
changed and the Christians had changed 
it. 

In the beginning, the whole move- 
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ment rested upon the efforts of twelve 
men called Apostles because they were 
“sent out” into the world. These Apos- 
tles did not scatter across the world 
just to tell it how it might become even 
more worldly. They did not lift up 
their voices in forums and synagogues, 
on street corners and roads, simply to 
enunciate a doctrine of enlightened 
common sense. They did not suffer the 
loss of all things in order to propose 
mutual tolerance, good taste, “the adult 
They didn’t define “the good 
life” in terms of gadgets. The apostolic 
message was the opposite of all that. 
To a world sick of being just itself, 
they preached a message of unworldli- 
ness so shocking that it might be hated 
but not ignored. St. Paul cried out 
defiantly: ““The Jews ask for signs and 
the Greeks look for wisdom; but we, 
for our part, preach a crucified Christ— 
to the Jews indeed a shocking thing 
and to the Gentiles a silly thing, but to 
those who are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ, the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” This was the 
doctrine, this the formula that con- 
verted the pagan world to Christ. This 
was the manifesto that changed not 
merely man’s economics and _ politics; 
it changed his heart. 


view.” 


JEWISH AND PAGAN REACTION 
TO THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


We have been born and raised in a 
Christian society. No matter how in- 
differently we might live His spirit, 
our minds have long been familiar with 
the conception of a crucified God. We 
are so accustomed to it that we may 
fail to appreciate what an extraordi- 
nary, startling thing it is. It is diffi- 
cult for us to sense its impact upon the 
pagan and Jewish mind in the long ago. 
Perhaps this modern incident might re- 
veal the ancient Jewish reaction. 


Edith Stein, famous Jewish convert 
and subsequently a Carmelite nun, ulti- 
mately, because of her Jewish blood, 
perished in the gas chambers of Au- 
schwitz. She tells us that before entering 
the convent she visited her mother in 
Prague to make known her decision. 
On her last day home, her devoutly 
Jewish mother said in the course of 
conversation: “It is possible for a Jew 
to be pious?” Certainly—if one has not 
learnt anything more.” Then came the 
despairing reply: “Why have you learnt 
more? I don’t want to say anything 
against him. He may have been a very 
good man. But why did he make him- 
self God?” ! Here we have a recent 
echo from the court of Caiphas: “Be- 
hold, now you have heard the blas- 
phemy: what think you? But they 
answering said: He is guilty of death.” 
To the Jewish mentality, God is 
transcendent, ineffable. He is wholly 
other than we. To the Jew of two 
thousand years ago as well as to the 
Jew of today, the idea that this remote 
God might enter into a living union 
with a humanity was not only nonsense, 
it was a blasphemy that merited death. 
“We have a law; and according to the 
law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God.” If the Jew 
found the idea of an Incarnate God so 
repugnant, what must have been his 
initial recoil from the image of a Cru- 
cified God. 


HAVE WE LOST THE 
CAPACITY FOR HEROISM? 


“To the Gentiles, a silly thing!” 
Laughter, if not worse, must frequently 
have been the response as the Apostles 
told the story of their Crucified God. 
It was not that the pagans were un- 


1 Edith Stein. By Teresia de Spiritu Sancto 
O.D.C. (Sheed and Ward, 1952, N. Y.), pp. 
129, 130. 
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familiar with crucifixion; there was 
nothing novel about that. What was 
fantastic and absurd was that anyone 
should deliberately choose such a death 
for himself, especially if that one be the 
Lord of the world. That was revolu- 
tionary to the point of perversity. No 
wonder that they regarded Christians 
as “haters of the human race” or guilty 
of what is currently styled “crimes 
against the people.” 

The record shows, however, that de- 
spite such initial repugnance to the 
preaching of a Crucified God, gradually 
and eventually the Crucified con- 
quered the world and took possession 
of men’s hearts. Men began by hating; 
they ended by loving. Prejudice and 
power, lust and laziness, vested interest 
and nostalgia for the past, fire and 
sword and the cross, nothing could stem 
the tide of revolution. No matter what 
the consequences, men, women and 
children became Christians. We have 
abundant evidence of the hold which 
the Crucified had upon those early 
Christians. As an example, one might 
cite Ignatius of Antioch, who was a 
young man when St. John was still 
living and whom Ignatius probably 
knew. En route to Rome, where he 
died during the persecution of Trajan, 


he wrote letters which are among the 
most soul-stirring in all the world of 
literature. In them he tells us how he 
feared that someone might try to ex- 
ert influence to have him saved from 
martyrdom. He pleaded with these 
friends: “Only now do I begin to be a 
disciple of Christ. Do not desire that 
I should not perish. Allow me to be 
a follower of the passion of my God.” 

It was love of the Crucified that won 
the hearts of men. It was love for Him 
that drove the Apostles like men ob- 
sessed across the world so that all might 
come to know and love Him. It was 
love for Him that steeled the early 
Christians to endure the horrors of the 
dungeon, the quarry, the amphitheatre, 
or, and this can be equally searching, 
what Pius XI called “the terrible duties 
of everyday.” 

In our day, we witness a revolution 
in reverse; we see followers of Christ 
become the enemies of Christ. Has the 
Crucified lost His power in our day, 
or have we lost the capacity for 
heroism? We, the heirs of martyrs, are 
surrendering our heritage for a place in 
Suburbia, a collection of gadgets, some 
other wife or husband, a childless home, 
an accepted status in a chromium so- 
ciety. 


Third Sunday of Lent 


Where Flesh and Spirit Meet 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The frantic search 

(2) “Massa damnationis” 

(3) “. . . Grace has abounded yet more” 

(4) Hope in Christian living 

(5) Conclusion: The life of the good 
Christian is an explanation of the 
message of the Master. 


The troubled story of man in modern 
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times is just the re-telling of his frantic 
effort to save himself. He may have 
been looking in the wrong directions, 
but there can be no doubt that he has 
been looking. Finding himself victim- 
ized by passion and unable to break 
free, he has achieved a kind of libera- 
tion by acknowledging his helplessness 
and proclaiming Christ his Savior de- 
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spite his sins. Born into a world of law, 
yearning for the fresh clean air of lib- 
erty, he has outlawed law itself, opened 
the way to wild desire in the belief that, 
he has saved himself by seeking self ex- 
pression. In a world of economic in- 
security, inequality and want, he has 
welcomed the prophet proclaiming eco- 
nomic salvation for the many. He 
makes off for the new paradise, but 
when the gates clang shut, he finds him- 
self still in poverty and pain. Yearn- 
ing for peace of soul, he has attempted 
to capture that “fugitive bird” by psy- 
chiatric incantation, with the result 
that his failure only sharpens his dis- 
tress. 

Man was not meant to be this bent 
and crippled being, nor need he con- 
tinue at total odds with himself and his 
world. All his manifold hurt, his deep- 
down helplessness simply proclaim his 
need of salvation. But that salvation 
will not come to him by thesis or para- 
dox, by manifesto or mythology. There 
is only one whose very name means 
“Savior,” and He is Jesus. St. Peter 
told the citizens of Jerusalem, the very 
rucifiers of Christ, “neither is there 
salvation in any other. For there is no 
other name under heaven given to men 
by which we must be saved.” Thus we 
have it on the authority of God that 
Christ is the Savior of men. 


“MASSA DAMNATIONIS” 


In the dewy dawn of the world, 
when Adam and Eve first felt the pangs 
of guilt and the fresh green of Paradise 
was blighted by a curse, God promised 
the sinful parents of the human race a 
Redeemer who would be born to their 
descendants. In the fullness of time, 
this Redeemer was born the Son of 
Mary and the Son of God and, by 
heavenly directive, His name was called 
Jesus, which means Savior. That is 


what He knew Himself to be. “It is not 
the healthy,” He said, “who need a 
physician, but they who are sick. I 
have not come to call the just, but sin- 
ners to repentance.” Again, “the Son 
of man came to seek and to save what 
was lost.” St. Paul states emphatically 
that “this saying is true and worthy of 
entire acceptance, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am the chief.” This character 
of our Lord as Savior, which was shad- 
owed forth in the third chapter of 
Genesis, is rounded out in the Apo- 
calypse in which St. John depicts Him 
as “the Lamb who has been slain from 
the foundation of the world, who has 
loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood.” 

The salvation which the Son of God 
has accomplished in the world is a lib- 
eration from the slavery of sin. First 
of all, it frees us from that sin which 
we all have received from our first 
parents. Adam had it within his power 
to pass on to his children the magnifi- 
cent legacy of grace and gifts in which 
he had been constituted. By his diso- 
bedience, however, not only he, but we 
also have been made sinners. In the 
strong words of St. Paul, we are born 
into this world “by nature children of 
wrath.” St. Augustine speaks of hu- 
manity as “a mass of damnation.” 
Since original sin comes to us by way 
of the nature we share with Adam, it 
can be called a sin of nature; and if our 
Blessed Lord is our Savior at all, He 
must first free us from this sin which 
makes the soul a desecrated and de- 
serted sanctuary. 

However, there are further dimen- 
sions to man’s evil. There are all those 
personal sins which mar the story of 
every life. St. John, the Apostle of 
charity, affirms: “If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
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the truth is not in us. If we say that 
we have not sinned, we make him a liar, 
and his word is not in us.” Our Blessed 
Lord saves us from these also. “If any- 
one sins,” writes St. John, “we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, 
the just; and he is a propitiation for our 
sins, not for ours only, but also for those 
of the whole world.” 


*“, . « GRACE HAS 
ABOUNDED YET MORE” 


This comforting truth is at the heart 
of Christianity. Moreover, it is impor- 
tant that we know that our freedom 
from sin is not brought about by a fic- 
tion of law. It is far more ennobling, 
far more merciful. St. Paul wrote to 
the Romans: “Where the offense has 
abounded, grace has abounded yet 
more.” In the economy of redemption, 
sin is taken away only because the holi- 
ness of God is infused into the soul. 

Nor is it enough for us simply to 
know that salvation exists. Its true 
beauty comes home to us only when we 
recall how it came about. It was not 
something effected by a mere act of 
divine pardon. The work of salvation 
is a work of blood and pain. “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son,” and He gave Him over 
to the death of the cross. Just as we 
cannot really know the malice of sin 
unless we know the Crucified, neither 
can we really know the mercy and the 
love of God unless we know Him. 

Our Savior is the Man of Sorrows. 
We can easily scan the surface outcrop- 
pings of that suffering. We can note 
the coldness and rejection, the weari- 
ness and thirst, the hunger and sleep- 
lessness. We can count all the days 
in which He sought out the lost sheep. 
In personal safety and from afar off, 
we can follow Him to the dark anguish 
and bloody sweat of the garden. We 
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can attend Him every foot of the long 
journey from there to the council halls 
of Annas and Caiphas, then to the pre- 
torium of Pilate. We can join the mob 
and push our way to the hill of Calvary 
and watch Him gasp out His life on a 
cross; at length we can see Him die of 
a broken heart that the heart of the 
world might be made whole again. To 
some degree we can know the surface 
measure of all this, but how shall we 
ever sound the inner depths? How can 
we who are so ungenerous, so unheroic, 
so close to evil, ever know His agony of 
soul. St. Paul did not say all, but he 
intimated much when he said: “He 
emptied himself, taking the nature of 
a slave and being made like unto men. 


HOPE IN 
CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Because of the splendor of the salva- 
tion which is ours in Christ Jesus, there 
is no place for gloom and despair in 
our outlook upon life. Hope is an es- 
sential part of the Christian scheme of 
things. However, it must be borne in 
mind that we do not achieve salvation 
automatically ; we must work for it and 
with it. Christ saves us by giving us 
the opportunity and power to save our- 
selves. As St. Augustine expressed it: 
“He who made you without your co- 
operation will not save you without 
your co-operation.”” We must keep His 
commandments, do His will. He, who 
is the life, is also the way; and we shall 
only throb with that life if we walk 
that way. It is not enough to have in- 
formation about the life of Christ; we 
must imitate Him. Within and without, 
on the surface and in the depths, His 
life must reveal itself in us. Thus, in 
our day the quality of our living will 
be an explanation of the message of 
Christ because it will be a manifesta- 
tion of the holiness of Christ. 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 





Fourth Sunday of Lent 


Blessings in Anguish 


OUNLINE: 

(1) Bodily suffering in Christ’s plan 

(2) Global anguish of our days 

(3) Christ’s Passion and our own 

(4) Conclusion: To be loyal to Christ, 
day by day, constantly to fulfill what 
Pius XI called “the terrible duties 
of everyday life,” calls upon all the 
moral strength we possess in God. 


Centuries before the Messias ap- 
peared in history, Isaias foretold that 
He would be “a man of sorrows.” This 
was to be, as it were, a proper title 
which was to be given to Him not by 
rhetorical flourish, but by grim merit- 
ing. Speak of this Man of Sorrows 
wherever His story is known, and no 
one will miss the reference. While, in- 
deed, no mortal escapes suffering since 
man is born to it “as the spark flies up- 
ward,” in the words of Job, our Savior’s 
acquaintance with it is unique both as 
to variety and intensity. This truth is 
part of our Christian consciousness, 
arrived at not by dialectics, but by love. 


‘ 


BODILY SUFFERING IN HIS PLAN 


It is not necessary that we list every- 
thing which made him “a man of sor- 
rows.” What a depth of woe is sug- 
gested by the very names of Gethsem- 
ane, Judas, Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, 
Herod, Golgatha, Mary. Rejecting 
anything that would imply imperfec- 
tion, the Angelic Doctor points out that 
our Lord endured every possible an- 
guish. He suffered at the hands of His 
own people as well as strangers, men 
and women, rulers and servants, even 
His own intimate disciples. He suffered 
blasphemies, ridicule, sadness, fear, 
anxiety. He suffered in all His bodily 
members, in all His senses. Whether 


His sufferings be regarded as sensible 
or interior, they were unique because of 
the heightened sensitivity of His mi- 
raculously formed body. There was a 
purity about it that no one else has ever 
known or can know. He had come into 
the world for that purpose, and with 
that intent He had assumed an organ- 
ism of pain. There was no turning 
away from it, no dodging the blow, no 
distraction, no flight, no anesthesia. 

There are many reasons why the Son 
of God elected to suffer so much. Only 
in this way could we begin to realize 
the dimensions of His love. How 
better could we come to know the piti- 
fulness of our state and the malice of 
sin? Then, too, if He wished to become 
one of us, truly identified with the 
human family, how could this be ac- 
complished if He stood apart from our 
pain? Suffering encircles the number 
of our days; as the poet says, “we are 
born in another’s pain and perish in our 
own.” 


THE GLOBAL ANGUISH 
OF OUR DAYS 


This common bond which suffering 
established between our Savior and 
humanity has a special meaning in our 
time. There can be no doubt that so 
far the twentieth century has been the 
bloodiest in history—and the end of 
its suffering is not yet. The global an- 
guish of our time is so vast that it is 
hard to contrive a mathematics of its 
pain. For so long a time and so con- 
sistently have reports come to us that 
we have almost reached a point where 
they no longer mean anything. 

While science has made great strides 
in conquering disease, some of its more 
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frightful forms are on the increase. 
Too, this is the age of the mentally ill. 
One out of every two hospital beds is 
occupied by a mental patient. One out 
of every seventeen persons in the 
United States suffers some form of 
mental illness. Ten percent of the 
school children of New York City were 
recently judged to be emotionally un- 
stable. 


CHRIST’S PASSION AND OUR OWN 


This is an age of anguish. It isn’t 
surprising that philosophers have 
studied it. In another time Aristotle 
declared that “wonder is the beginning 
of philosophy.” In our time, a philoso- 
pher has said that “the sentiment of an- 
guish is the beginning of philosophy.” 
At any rate, philosopher, psychiatrist, 
priest, every man and woman must face 
it as a social fact. Our time is passed 
in the darkness of Gethsemane where 
Christ knew sadness and fear and an- 
guish. 

Therefore, now more than ever, it is 
holy wisdom to view the sufferings of 
our time in relation to the Passion of 
Christ. Such a relationship is not arti- 
ficially contrived; it is not a technique 
whereby we might be tricked into en- 
durance by assuming the spiritual gran- 
deur proper to Him. All we have to do 
is ponder the words of St. Peter: “Tf, 
when you do right and suffer, you take 
it patiently, this is acceptable with God. 
Unto this, indeed, you have been called, 
because Christ also has suffered for you, 
leaving you an example that you follow 
in his footsteps.” This resemblance be- 
tween the Passion of Christ and the 
passion of our time constitutes the basis 
for spiritual dynamics. The cross we 
must daily shoulder is modeled on His. 
We must relive His example; we must 
walk in His footsteps, go the way He 
went, die the way He died. 
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Nor is the Crucified simply a model 
to be reproduced as an artist works to 
reproduce his. Although our Savior 
suffered centuries ago, He is not re- 
moved from us in the way that space 
and time might seem to indicate. We 
suffer as we ought, only if we are sus- 
tained by the patience which He 
breathes into us. It will be Christ who 
suffers in us. The mystery of this ener- 
gizing sustained the martyrs and steeled 
them to face, with serenity and even 
joy, tortures and ignominies that chill 
the heart even to read. 


“THE TERRIBLE DUTIES 
OF EVERYDAY LIFE” 


The pain and shame, the inhumanity 
and brutality of our day, have given 
recent expression to the traditional 
reasoning. We can bear witness to our 
Lord in current accent. For many 
there has been no choice. They had to 
testify to their loyalty by supreme hero- 
ism or cease altogether to be numbered 
among His followers. Repeatedly, 
average Christians have been con- 
fronted with the necessity of enduring 
the supreme test. While there are occa- 
sions, when to play the hero is to ful- 
fill a counsel, not a commandment, 
when it is to perform a deed beyond and 
above the call of duty, there are other 
times when we have no choice but a 
strict duty to show the quality of our 
love for God by a total self-giving. 
That does not mean that we must 
await in the night the heavy boots upon 
the stairs, the battering at the door, the 
inhuman transport, the hellish clanging 
of gates upon all liberty, decency and 
pity. To be loyal to Christ, day after 
day, constantly to fulfill what Pius XI 
called “the terrible duties of everyday 
life,” this too, can call forth all the 
moral strength and greatness we pos- 
sess in God. 
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Passion Sunday 


You Were There 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “. .. Flesh of the Crucified” 
(2) “Mystery of iniquity” 
(3) Conclusion: “Without the shedding of 
blood, there is no forgiveness“ 


Ever since the drama of the Passion 
unfolded, it has been the desire of every 
true disciple of Christ to have been 
there. In so far as faith and love and 
imagination can do so, we have all 
made ourselves part of the stirring 
events of the twenty-four hours that 
rocked the world in the long ago. We 
were in the Upper Room when our 
Blessed Lord hid Himself in a little 
bread and His blood ran red in the cup. 
We followed Him across the Kedron. 
We pushed into the shadows and be- 
came the shocked witnesses of the 
agony of God when all the world’s an- 
guish and guilt pressed down upon Him 
and His sweat became as blood upon 
the unpitying earth. We mingled with 
the mob that followed close upon His 
captors as they haled Him before the 
courts of Annas and Caiphas. The 
dawn found us before the pretorium 
of Pilate where politicians haggled and 
compromised, made threats and cajoled, 
quoted the law and broke the law that 
Christ might hang before the sun went 
down. We heard the singing whips and 
felt the biting thorn; we saw the hollow 
mockery of the Kingship of Christ. 
Like hounds baying when they have the 
scent, the cry went up, the pack formed 
and headed for Calvary, and we went 
with it. We saw our Savior fall be- 
neath His cross, then rise again, for 
there was to be no falling short of des- 
tiny, no failure until the full price had 
been paid. 


Once along the way, then again on 
the summit, we saw Mary near Him, 
two isolated figures suffering one hurt 
as a mother becomes one with her child 
in the oneness of pain. At length we 
were at the top, finished with the climb, 
the hardest in the world, to a point 
higher than Everest from which all the 
world could be seen falling away and 
spreading out into nothingness. We 
were there in the afternoon when the 
hammers were raised, the nails driven 
home, the cross raised with our Savior, 
spread out in agony like a bird nailed 
to the side of a barn. We were there as 
His blood fell drop by drop like the slow 
ticking of eternity. We heard Him 
speak, we heard Him pray, we saw Him 
writhe, we saw Him bow his head and 
die. 


“ ... FLESH OF THE CRUCIFIED” 


In so far as we can make the proces- 
sion to Calvary real to ourselves, we 
have all been there when it happened. 
Yet, there are obstacles of time and 
space. All this took place in the remote 
past on the other side of the world. So, 
while in imagination we try to relive 
the Passion, the fact is that this is the 
twentieth century and we are not now 
in Jerusalem. It is not easy, then, to 
establish contact, to achieve a sense of 
immediacy with the reality of the first 
Good Friday. The here and now keep 
crowding out of our consciousness the 
there and then, keep pressing home the 
thought that we were not really there. 

In this, time and space have some 
truth on their side. Nevertheless, there 
are areas of truth that lie beyond the 
reach of common sense. There are 
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levels of reality that transcend dimen- 
sions of time and space. In the world 
of the truly real, where the Passion and 
death of our Blessed Lord took place 
and had their dynamism and meaning, 
we were not only there, we were one 
with them. Common sense and compu- 
tation notwithstanding, we were one 
with Christ when He was caught up in 
the wheels of redemption. 

In the context, mystical is not syn- 
onymous with mythical. Though it is 
not without poetry, it is more than an 
esthetic intuition. It means that our 
oneness with the Crucified is true in the 
world of the spirit, a world that is be- 
yond our full knowing by the crudity 
of sense and gropings of reason. It is 
mysterious, it is mystical, but it is all 
real. St. Thomas teaches us that by 
his Passion, our Saviour delivered us 
“as his members for, just as the natural 
body is one, though made up of diverse 
members, so the whole Church, Christ’s 
mystic body, is reckoned as one person 
with its head, which is Christ.” It was 
one mystical Person who died on the 
cross. The nails that pierced the hands 
and feet of the Son of God, in a mys- 
terious way tore through his mystical 
members also. That is why the great 
Pope St. Leo taught that “Baptism has 
made us flesh of the Crucified,” a doc- 
trine which Pope Pius XII has recalled 
in his Encyclical on the Mystical Body. 
Because of that unity, Christ’s merits 
are ours; the satisfaction which He 
made for sin is ours; His holiness is 
ours. It is because of the unity of one 
mystical Person that a transfer of mer- 
its is possible and we are redeemed. 


CHRIST SUFFERS IN THE 
SUFFERINGS OF HIS MYSTICAL 
MEMBERS 


Moreover, if it is true that, in a mys- 
tical way, we suffered in the sufferings 
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of the physical members of Christ, it is 
also true that He suffers in the suffer- 
ings of His mystical members. Our 
passion becomes His. The efficacy of 
His own Passion was to reveal itself by 
extending that efficacy to the sufferings 
of those who were made one with Him. 
In other words, involved in the beauty 
of our redemption from sin through the 
sufferings of Christ is the further 
beauty that the sufferings of His mys- 
tical members can contribute to the re- 
demption of humanity. In that way, 
as St. Leo declared, “the Passion will 
endure till the end of the world,” and, 
as Pascal said in a variant of this truth, 
“Christ will be in agony till the end of 
time.” 

We must see our personal trials in 
the light of this truth. When accepted 
in a spirit of resignation and in union 
with the sufferings of the Crucified, 
they can make satisfaction for our per- 
sonal sins. Moreover, they can make 
reparation for the sins of others also. 
This efficiency is not independent of the 
merits of Christ’s Passion and death, 
but it is an extension and manifestation 
of them. 

While this opportunity is presented 
to all, there are nevertheless those to 
whom has been given a special vocation 
to redeem the evil of their times. The 
will of God singles them out to do pen- 
ance not merely for themselves, but for 
those especially who have lost all sense 
of sin and sorrow. They are marked 
for this work by an inner response to 
the omnipresence of evil. Their days 
and nights are haunted by a feeling of 
guilt. It is not occasioned by a clear 
awareness of their own sins, but it is a 
vague, shapeless, revolting pressure 
that darkens the vision and freezes the 
heart. They seem to share the fear and 
loathing and crushing agony of Geth- 
semane. 
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Some of these heroic souls we know. 
We are familiar with the reparative 
work of a Therese of Lisieux, of a 
Gemma Galgani who bore in her very 
flesh the marks of Christ’s wounds, of 
Paul of the Cross who for years on end 
experienced a night of soul as black as 
the habit he wore. However, there 
have been and still are nameless multi- 
tudes who have redeemed the evil of 
past and present times. We will never 
know all those “saints in hell,” those 
who in slum and concentration camp 
and Godless world have drunk the bit- 
ter cup. 


“MYSTERY OF INIQUITY” 


The need for such lives of reparation 
has never been greater. The “mystery 
of iniquity” pervades our time. It is 
the ancient evil of the Garden of Eden 
and the Garden of Gethsemane, of the 
Mount of Temptation and Mount Cal- 
vary, decked out in modern disguises, 
speaking our tongue, at home in the 
contemporary scene, attacking us, as 
has been remarked, “through the fash- 
ions of our thought.” Those who have 
pondered these conditions cannot ex- 
plain them apart from diaboliec influ- 
ence. For example, Dom Alois Mager 
called Hitler “a medium of Satan.” 
Students of contemporary literature 
have been so impressed by the sordid- 
ness, the uncleanness, the total absence 
of a sense of the holy and the divine 
that they can only conclude that some- 
thing more than merely human sinful- 
ness is involved. 

Indeed, the times are evil. It re- 
mains for us to redeem them. Let us 
realize how much we are part of the 
Passion story, how much we are one 
with the Crucified. That unity should 
be an operative principle in our lives. 


The statement in the epistle to the 
Hebrews should have special meaning 
for us: “Without the shedding of blood 
there is no forgiveness.” Blood has 
been shed in abundance and much of 
its flowing has been by way of repara- 
tion because so much of it has been by 
way of sin and hatred. But besides 
such total forms of self-giving, there are 
all the other manifold ills and tortures 
of mind and body and soul that have 
been and will be offered up to plead 
eloquently for the mercy of God. 

This redeeming work is not some- 
thing that one might accept complain- 
ingly. It is a holy vocation that is 
presented to him who has the largeness 
of spirit to follow it. Such a person not 
only suffers for Christ, but Christ, too, 
suffers in him. The grandeur and the 
glory of Calvary shine through the hour 
of his testing. As our Holy Father 
wrote in his Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body: “In carrying out the work of re- 
demption He wishes to be helped by 
the members of His Body. This is not 
because He is indigent and weak, but 
rather because He has willed it so for 
the greater glory of His unspotted 
Spouse. Dying on the cross, He left 
to His Church the immense treasury of 
the Redemption. Towards this she 
contributed nothing. But when those 
graces come to be distributed, not only 
does He share this task of sanctification 
with His Church, but He wants it, in a 
way, due to her action. Deep mystery 
this, subject of inexhaustible medita- 
tion: that the salvation of many de- 
pends on the prayers and voluntary 
penances which the members of the 
Mystical Body of Jesus Christ offer 
for this intention. . . . To us it has 
been granted to collaborate with Christ 
in this work of salvation. . . .” 
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The Close of Our Lord's 
Public Life 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


- IS DIFFICULT to write a life of 
our Lord that is accurate and readable. 
Guidance! does not attempt to give a 
complete life of the Savior. The choice 
of incident is good and there is strong 
emphasis upon the lessons to be de- 
rived from the instruction, miracles and 
parables of Jesus. In a previous article, 
Jan. 1955, we gave a digest of the first 
part of the public life of our Lord as 
given in Guidance. 

We now approach the offering of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. Only six or 
seven months of the public life re- 
mained. In His Transfiguration Jesus 
had given the apostles a glimpse of the 
glory that would be His because of His 
sacrifice. They were slow to believe, 
and merited a rebuke from their Master 
for their unbelief. To Peter who de- 
clared that Jesus must not suffer and 
die, the Savior said: “Get behind me, 
Satan, for thou dost not mind the things 
of God, but those of men” (Mark viii: 
33). 

Nor would the people of Galilee, be- 
fore whom He had wrought many 
miracles, believe in Him. His towns- 
folk of Nazareth refused to accept Him, 
and attempted on one occasion to throw 
Him headlong from a precipice. St. 
Matthew records the eloquent words in 
which Jesus reproached the towns of 
Galilee for their failure to believe and 





Guidance. By Rev. Austin G. Schmidt, 
SJ. Religion Essentials Series—Book Three 
(Loyola University Press, Chicago, 1950) 
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to repent. “Woe to thee, Corozain! 
woe to thee, Bethsaida! For if in Tyre 
and Sidon had been worked the mir- 
acles that have been worked in you, 
they would have repented long ago in 
sackcloth and ashes. But I tell you, it 
will be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon on the day of judgment than for 
you. And thou, Capharnaum, shalt 
thou be exalted to heaven? Thou 
shalt be thrust down to hell!” (Matt. 
xi: 21-23). The three towns of Galilee 
mentioned by St. Matthew—Corozain, 
Bethsaida, and Capharnaum—“had 
been the scene of Christ’s miracles and 
preaching, but, as they did not profit 
by these graces, Christ foretold that 
their punishment would be worse than 
that of Tyre and Sidon. . . .Some the- 
ologians find here an example of 
Christ’s scientia media or knowledge of 
free, conditionally future events or acts. 
According to medieval legends, as a 
punishment for its rejection of the 
gospel message, the Antichrist will 
come from Corozain.” 


IT IS DETERMINED THAT 
JESUS IS TO BE KILLED 


Jesus moved on from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem for the Feast of Tabernacles 
which lasted eight days. It was one of 
the three great feasts of the Hebrews. 
Joy and merriment characterized its 
observance. Every male Israelite was 
obliged to go to Jerusalem for the cele- 
bration. Among the purposes was the 
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offering of thanksgiving for the crops of 
the year, but primarily it commemo- 
rated the dwelling in tents in the wilder- 
ness, thanked God for the Promised 
Land and, later, for the Temple as a 
permanent place of worship. 

Jesus came when the feast was half 
over, but His apostles had arrived be- 
fore Him. Reports of miracles had 
reached the priests, scribes, and Phari- 
sees from their spies; the fear and 
hatred of these enemies became intensi- 
fied, and they resolved at any cost to 
do away with Jesus. His miracles and 
fearless declarations continued. Two 
pronouncements of His at this time 
served to infuriate His enemies. On 
the last day, the great day of the feast, 
the Evangelist tells us that Jesus stood 
and cried out, saying, “If anyone thirst, 
let him come to me and drink.” Many 
believed in Him as the Messias, but the 
priests and Pharisees demanded that 
the Temple Guards arrest Jesus. Again 
Jesus declared: “I am the light of the 
world. He who follows me does not 
walk in the darkness, but will have the 
light of life’ (John viii: 12). When 
He added “if anyone keep my word, he 
will never see death,” the Jews scoffed. 
Jesus cleariy claimed to be God when 
He said: “Amen, amen, I say to you, 
before Abraham came to be, I am.” 
The Jews took up stones to kill Him, 
but Jesus escaped from their midst, for 
His hour had not yet come. Shortly 
after the Feast of Tabernacles, Jesus 
cured the blind beggar. His enemies 
could not disprove the miracle, but 
they sought to discredit Him before the 
people with calumny after calumny: 
that He was possessed by the devil; 
that He was mad; that He was a se- 
ducer of the people. They were doubly 
determined to kill Him, by any means 
in their power. 


Jesus left Jerusalem and journeyed 


through Judea. Here He worked many 
miracles for the relief of afflicted per- 
sons. It was at this time that He gave 
His apostles power to preach and to 
work miracles. They returned to Him 
rejoicing because of the success of their 
mission. Jesus continued to teach many 
spiritual lessons. His parable of the 
Good Samaritan, in answer to a doctor 
of the Law, brought out “the fact that 
every man is our neighbor, even though 
he belongs to another race or creed.” 
In answer to Martha’s complaint about 
Mary, He taught all generations that 
prayer is more important than external 
activity. When He dined with the 
Pharisee who took Him to task for not 
washing His hands before dinner, Jesus 
very bluntly told His host that “the 
Pharisees cleaned the outside of the 
cup and dish, but that they were full 
of robbery and wickedness within.” At 
a second dinner with Pharisees, when 
the discussion turned on the right of 
first place at dinner, Jesus told those 
who sat at dinner with Him, that “great- 
ness depends upon humility, and urged 
them to invite to their dinners, not 
wealthy and prominent persons whose 
favor they wished to gain, but the 
needy and the crippled.” 

After this Judean journey Jesus re- 
turned to Jerusalem for the Feast of 
the Dedication of the Temple. This 
Jewish feast, instituted long after the 
Babylonian Captivity, commemorates 
the purification of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, which had been polluted by the 
idolatrous worship of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. On this day and on the fol- 
lowing seven days the houses in Jeru- 
salem and other places were illumi- 
nated; hence, Josephus Flavius called 
the celebration the feast of “Lights.” 
It was observed with great joy, without 
mourning or fasting. Near the end of 
December Jesus arrived for the cele- 
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bration of this feast; His death was 
now only four months away. He re- 
fused the request of the people to tell 
them that He was God, claiming that 
it was useless, but He bade them “‘con- 
sider the works that He did in the name 
of the Father.” When He added that 
He and the Father were one, they took 
up stones to stone Him for blasphemy, 
and again He went forth out of their 
hands. Jesus now went to the country 
east of the Jordan. Great crowds fol- 
lowed Him everywhere. Jesus taught 
the eager people many lessons, mainly 
through parables. Chief among the 
parables that Our Lord used during 
this period were those of the lost sheep, 
of the woman who lost a coin, of the 
prodigal son, of Dives and Lazarus, of 
the perseverance of the poor widow, 
and of the Pharisee and the publican. 
He gave marriage a new stability 
through His law forbidding divorce 
absolutely. To the rich young man He 
gave an invitation to give up all things 
and follow Him. 


PARABLES IN CHRIST’S TEACHING 


The parable is a telling but difficult 
medium of instruction. “As used in the 
Gospels, the word parable means a nar- 
rative of more or less fictitious charac- 
ter, but dealing with objects or occur- 
rences taken from nature or the life of 
man, which serve as terms of compari- 
son to illustrate a supernatural truth of 
the moral, religious order. ... In the 
Gospels we find parables and allegories, 
and an intermediate class in which 
both kinds are more or less mixed. To 
understand a parable correctly, we 
must ascertain the precise point of the 
comparison, and subordinate the rest 
to that point, without trying to find a 
lesson in each one of the details of the 
story: several of the details are there 
simply to give consistency and interest 
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to the narrative, but are not intended 
to convey a lesson.” ” 

“Tt is difficult,’ writes Dr. Stein- 
mueller, “to determine the exact num- 
ber of parables. According to a re- 
stricted definition, there are between 
30 and 40 parables; if the meaning is 
extended to include parabolic and pro- 
verbial sayings as well as the allegories 
of the Fourth Gospel, then there will 
be more than 70 parables. The pri- 
mary purpose of preaching in parables 
was to arouse a stimulating interest in 
the search for truth. The secondary 
purpose was the communication of gos- 
pel truths so that those who studied 
them with faith and docility would be 
enlightened, while to the incredulous 
and the indifferent their meaning would 
remain obscure.”* The classification 
of parables is difficult, as we have seen. 
Many scholars base their division upon 
the general idea of the “Kingdom of 
God” in its main phases (e.g., its nature, 
members, consummation, ete.). Stein- 
mueller-Sullivan write: ‘We have 
adopted a convenient and excellent 
analysis of this arrangement, as given 
by the Very Reverend C. J. Callan, 
O.P.” Father Callan divides the para- 
bles into three groups: eight parables on 
the Kingdom of God; fifteen parables 
on the Members of the Kingdom of 
God; and twenty-five parables on duties 
in the Kingdom of God. 

This last journey through Judea was 
full of sublime lessons of Christian per- 
fection. Jesus seemed to yearn to draw 
His people near to Himself before the 
hour of sacrifice. The Savior’s hour 
was at hand. The news of the death 
of His friend Lazarus made Him re- 


* The New Catholic Dictionary. The Uni- 
versal Knowledge Foundation, 1929, p. 725 

* Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia. By Stein- 
mueller-Sullivan (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York, 1950), p. 478 
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solve to go at once to Bethany where 
Lazarus lay dead. The town of Beth- 
any was the very stronghold -of His 
enemies. Thomas stirred the apostles 
to go with Jesus when he said: “Let us 
also go that we may die with him” 
(John xi: 16). 


VICTIM OF GOVERNMENT 
BY EXPEDIENCY 


The dramatic raising of Lazarus 
from the dead had a tremendous effect 
upon the people. Many of the Jews 
believed in Jesus because of Lazarus, 
but the priests and the Pharisees called 
a meeting to make plans to kill Jesus 
lest the people proclaim Him King and 
draw upon themselves the fury of the 
Romans. The hypocritical Caiphas 
offered that it was expedient that one 
man should die for the people. “In all 
this,” writes the author of Guidance, 
“Caiphas was following the false phi- 
losophy of which we see so much today 
and which holds that the state may do 
anything it wishes provided some good 
comes of it, that one may commit mur- 
der if it is the only way of getting what 
he needs. The council agreed with 
Caiphas.” The priests and the Phari- 
sees took measures to seize Jesus. 

After a few days in Ephrem Jesus 
moved on by way of Jericho to cele- 
brate the Pasch in Jerusalem. In 
Jericho, after curing the two blind men, 
Jesus dined with Zacchzeus, a wealthy 
publican who eagerly sought Christ. 
At the word of Jesus, Zacchzeus be- 
‘ame His host and His disciple (Luke 
xix: 1-10). “The Zacchzus incident,” 
write Steinmueller-Sullivan, “is rich in 
its revelation of the gracious charm of 
Christ and His condescension in His 
relations with souls.”” At Bethany Jesus 
was the guest of honor at a banquet 
Here Mary 
poured on His head a precious oint- 


given by Simon the Leper. 
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ment. Jesus commended her gracious 
act, but the traitor Judas Iscariot com- 
plained of the extravagance “because 
He was a thief.” 

On the next day, a great multitude 
of the Jews, when they had heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took 
branches of palm trees, and went forth 
to meet Him, crying: “Hosanna, 
blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord, the king of Israel” (John 
xli: 13). Jesus found a young ass, and 
sat upon it, while the people made a 
‘varpet of their garments and of the 
fresh branches that they tore from the 
trees. In the Temple the little chil- 
dren took up the shouts of joy and 
praise that had resounded during the 
entire time that Jesus was riding into 
the city. 


LAST DAYS BEFORE THE PASSION 


During the next four days Jesus 
taught daily in the Temple, and spent 
much of the night in prayer. His 
enemies plotted three questions to trap 
Him into pronouncements that would 
bring down the wrath of the civil 
authorities. “Is it lawful to pay tribute 
to Caesar or not?” 
questions. The answer of Jesus con- 
founded the plotters. The Sadducees 
brought up the matter of the status of 
a much-married man in the kingdom of 
heaven. Jesus solved this by remind- 
ing that in heaven there is no such thing 
as marriage. He told the doctor of the 
Law that the entire Law is contained 
in the two great commandments of 
love of God and love of our neighbor. 
“No one after that ventured to ask him 
questions” (Mark xii: 34). 

His enemies debated how to take 
Him prisoner without tumult, for they 
saw that the entire world had gone 
after Him. But on Wednesday the 
traitor Judas offered to hand Him over 
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in exchange for thirty pieces of silver. 
The great feast of the Pasch was at 
hand. Jesus sent Peter and John to 
“prepare for us the pasch, that we may 
at.” When the apostles were as- 
sembled, Jesus said to them: “With 
desire I have desired to eat this pasch 
with you, before I suffer” (Luke xxii: 


15). This long and colorful paschal 
meal was the Last Supper. At the 
table Jesus “taking bread, . gave 


thanks, and broke; and gave to them, 
saying: This is my body, which is given 
for you. Do this for a commemoration 
of me. In like manner the chalice also, 
after he had supped, saying: This is 
the chalice, the new testament in my 
blood, which shall be shed for you” 
(Luke xxii: 19, 20). 

Jesus then pronounced “woe to that 
man by whom He shall be betrayed.” 
He rebuked His apostles for striving 
“among them, which of them should 
seem to be the greater.” He assured 
Peter that He had prayed for him that 
his faith fail not. When Peter boasted 
he was “ready to go with thee, both into 
prison, and unto death,” Christ fore- 
told his triple denial. We cannot give 
here in full the last discourse of Christ 
to His disciples and His eloquent prayer 
for them. The student may read them 
in St. John’s Gospel, Chapters 14 to 
17. Jesus brought the Last Supper to 
an end with His sublime prayer for 
peace and unity. ‘And going out, he 
went, according to his custom, to the 
mount of Olives. And his disciples 
followed him” (Mark xxii: 39). 


CHRIST IN PRISON 


Here took place the last events of 
Christ’s life, usually described as His 
Passion. Steinmueller-Sullivan tell us 
that His Passion includes the Agony 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, the Ar- 
rest of Jesus, the Religious Trial, the 


Civil Trial, the Way of the Cross, the 
Crucifixion and Death, the Burial. The 
Greek word “agony,’ employed only 
once in the New Testament, refers to 
the grievous desolation of Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane on the night be- 
fore His death. Kneeling down, Christ 
prayed, saying: “Father, if thou wilt, 
remove this chalice from me: but yet 
not my will, but thine be done” (Luke 
xxii: 42). This prayer is the classic 
refutation of the Monothelite heresy 
which claimed there was but one will 
in Christ, thus denying the perfection 
of His human and His divine natures. 
Though an angel appeared from heaven 
to strengthen Him, Christ continued to 
pray for three hours, and His sweat be- 
‘ame as drops of blood, trickling down 
upon the ground. The author of Guid- 
ance gives this explanation: “One 
sweats when he is in great excitement 
or fear. Jesus sweat on a night so 
chilly that men were building fires to 
keep warm; and so violently was His 
heart affected that His sweat became 
drops of blood, flowing so copiously 
that it trickled in drops upon the 
ground.” 

The companions of Jesus were mean- 
while asleep, and Judas came with 
armed soldiers to arrest Jesus. Judas 
identified the Master by kissing Him. 
The solders came forward to arrest 
Him, but when Jesus spoke to them, 
they fell upon the ground. “With per- 
fect freedom,” write Steinmueller-Sulli- 
van, “Christ thereupon allowed Him- 
self to be taken prisoner after He had 
tactfully and tenderly prevented the 
arrest of His disciples.” The apostles, 
who had come to Jerusalem to die with 
Him, fled as fast as they could and left 
Him to his fate. 


CHRIST ON TRIAL 
Shortly after midnight Christ was 
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taken before Annas, the powerful 
father-in-law of the high priest Caiphas. 
Annas questioned Christ, but He re- 
ferred His questioner to the valid testi- 
mony of those who had listened to His 
public teachings. The frustrated Annas 
ordered Jesus escorted to the Sanhedrin, 
presided over by Caiphas. While the 
crowd waited for the Sanhedrin to as- 
semble, they subjected the blindfolded 
Jesus to various indignities and insults. 
At early dawn the Sanhedrin could find 
no witness to testify to a crime deserv- 
ing of death. In answer to the demand 
of Caiphas, Jesus twice declared that 
He was indeed the Christ, the Son of 
God. The high priest pronounced this 
blasphemy, and the Sanhedrin con- 
demned Jesus to be guilty of death. 

Only Pilate could confirm this sen- 
tence of death. As Roman procurator, 
he alone in Jerusalem had the jus glad 
—that is, the right to pass sentence of 
death. The Sanhedrists wished to se- 
cure Pilate’s permission to put Christ 
to death. He saw at once that Jesus 
had done nothing worthy of death. The 
Sanhedrists changed the fabricated re- 
ligious charges and made them politi- 
eal, alleging that Christ was a revolu- 
tionary leader and had plotted to be 
made king. Confident of the innocence 
of Jesus, Pilate temporized by order- 
ing Christ led before Herod Antipas, 
then visiting in Jerusalem. Herod was 
glad to see Jesus and plied Him with 
questions. In dignified silence Jesus 
gave no answer. Finding no reason to 
condemn Jesus, Herod sent Him back 
to Pilate. 


A STRANGE JURISPRUDENCE 


Pilate had already found that his 
prisoner was no malefactor, no revolu- 
tionary, and that He made no claims to 
a secular kingdom. The procurator’s 
wife warned him not to become involved 
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in the case. Lacking the courage to 
declare in accord with justice, the weak 
Pilate compromised with his conscience 
by trying some expedients. The mob, 
under direction of the high priests, re- 
fused his offer to release Jesus in pref- 
ence to Barabbas. They demanded 
Barabbas. Next Pilate ordered Jesus 
to be scouraged, a cruel punishment. 
After a few strokes blood began to 
squirt from every part of the Savior’s 
body. His persecutors then clad Him 
in a red robe, drove a crown of thorns 
into His head, and placed a reed, a 
mockery of a king’s scepter, in His 
hand. Their barbarous cruelty failed 
to satisfy the vindictive mood of the 
mob. Thinking to soften their hearts, 
Pilate said to them, “Behold the Man” 
(John xix: 5). They cried out the 
more, “Let Him be crucified.” Afraid 
of a riot and afraid of what Caesar 
might think, the weak and vacillating 
Pilate finally surrendered and sentenced 
Jesus to be crucified. 

The evangelist St. Matthew writes 
of the strange signs that were seen in 
Jerusalem as the Savior of men was 
dying on the cross. He tells us that 
“there was darkness over the whole 
earth” from noon until three o’clock 
(Matthew xxvii: 45). The veil of the 
temple was rent in two from the top 
even to the bottom, and the earth 
quaked, and the rocks were rent (Mat- 
thew xxvii: 51). The graves were 
opened, and many bodies of the saints 
that had slept arose, and after Christ’s 
resurrection, appeared to many. The 
centurion and his companions who had 
watched Jesus dying on the cross, and 
had seen the earthquake and the things 
that were done, were forced to ac- 
knowledge that Christ was truly the 
Son of God and a righteous man. “In- 
deed this was the Son of God” (Matt. 
xxvli: 54). 
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On “Both a Treason 
and a Heresy” 


EpITor: 


Dr. Rumble’s erudite contribution 
(“Both a Treason and a Heresy”) to 
the December HomiLetic summarized 
practically about all that can be said of 
definitions which are ex cathedra. I 
should in no way detract from the excel- 
lence of his elaboration. But I believe 
that a practical point might have been 
developed, namely, how best to propose 
ex cathedra pronouncements to the 
average layman. It appears to me that 
Protestant objections advanced by the 
so-called “Theory of Doctrinal Devel- 
cpment,” which asserts unwarranted ad- 
ditions have been made to the original 
Deposit of Faith, might be met in a 
most practical way. And that is by 
presenting our traditional teaching by 
means of a very simple and understand- 
able similitude. 

Is it not quite consonant with the 
best Catholic thought to compare the 
original Deposit of Faith to the natural 
evolution of the rose from a seed to a 
full grown bloom? The comparison is 
perfectly natural. The rose reveals its 


interior grandeur by a gradual unfold- 
ing of its petals. It is only when it has 
reached its full maturity that we can 
appreciate each small detail of its 
beauty. But we know that whatever 
we admire in the full grown flower was 
inside the flower from the very begin- 
ning. Nothing was added by nature 
during the slow evolution of its growth 
from seed to flower. 

The very same can be said in ex- 
planation of doctrines which are con- 
tained in the Deposit of Faith. This 
Golden Treasury little by little opens 
its hidden riches to us, nor will it cease 
to do so until the last dogma contained 
within it has been defined by the Teach- 
ing Church. And, like the rose, each 
doctrine has been there from the very 
beginning when the seed was planted 
by Christ Our Lord. Nothing has been 
added, nor has anything been taken 
away. Perhaps even now the Supreme 
Magisterium is looking into the heart 
of the rose, again to permit us the en- 
joyment of a fuller vision of what She 
knows Her Master once long ago laid 
away for our belief in His own sacred 
Depositum Fidei. 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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QO UESTIONS Answ ERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Health Insurance and Restitution 
Question: A person who was covered 
by a health insurance policy, without 
reason exposed himself to a certain 
sickness, which he contracted. Does he 
have any obligation of making restitu- 
tion to the insurance company? 
SACERDOS 
Health insurance policies 
fall within the class of contracts known 
as aleatory, those in which an uncertain 
good is sought or an uncertain evil is 
avoided for a determined price. The 
latter type is found in the contract of 
insurance. Certain practices can render 
the contract null and void, and can 
oblige to restitution. For example, if 
a person burns down a building in order 
to gain the insurance, he is obliged to 
restore what he has gained.! 

The question here is whether or not 
the action of the individual described 
by Sacerdos is the same as that of the 
man who burns a building in order to 
gain the insurance. Is his action fraudu- 
lent, and if such, does it invalidate the 
insurance and oblige him to restitution? 
When we seek an answer to these prob- 
lems, much will depend upon the word- 
ing of the insurance contract. The 
policy issued by one of the best known 
health insurance groups has been ex- 
amined with these questions in mind, 
and it apparently contains no clause 
which would refuse payment of in- 
surance on the grounds that the insured 
had needlessly run the risk of contract- 
ing a disease. The contract does assert 


Answer: 


t ‘ Outlines of Moral Theology. By Francis 
J. Connell, C.Ss.R., S.T.D., LL.D. (Bruce, 
Milwaukee, 1953), p. 139 
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the right of the company to terminate 
the agreement, if it be used fraudu- 
lently, but there is no statement to the 
effect that the insurance will become 
ineffective before such termination. 

Consequently, barring a_ contrary 
clause in the insurance contract, which 
would exclude from coverage the willful 
contracting of disease or the willful in- 
curring of injury, it does not seem that 
one can place on a penitent the obliga- 
tion of making restitution in the case 
proposed. We must say that it is not 
easy to admit the likelihood of a man’s 
seeking to contract a disease without 
any reason, if the individual is capable 
of a human act. Perhaps what is meani 
is that the insured person did not have 
a sufficient reason for running the risk 
of contracting an illness. 

If there were any _ proportionate 
reason, such as the charity of taking 
‘are of a sick person, there could be 
no question of restitution. In this case, 
the illness would be an evil effect. 
merely permitted, the consequence of 
a good action. If the illness resulted 
from some immoral action, such as 
drinking to excess, the insurance coula 
be lawfully accepted. In like manner, 
if the insured sought unlawfully to con- 
tract a certain disease, and did so, his 
action would not appear to invalidate 
the insurance policy, although it would 
give grounds for cancellation, if the 
company should learn the facts. Again, 
it is difficult to imagine a reasonable 
person’s deliberately seeking to contract 
an illness, much less his seeking to do 
so merely in order to receive the in- 
surance. 
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During the past summer, a prominent 
man in the United States sued in the 
civil courts the insurance company 
which carried a policy on him, because 
the company refused to pay anything 
in recompense for injuries which this 
man had suffered in a fight. The com- 
pany’s refusal was based on the argu- 
ment that the insured had provoked 
the fight and had exposed himself to 
danger of hurt. The case never reached 
the point of decision by the court, be- 
cause the company settled for about 
one-fourth of the amount claimed by 
the insured, paying him almost twenty 
thousand dollars. Although the legal 
dispute was not settled by the court, it 
is here cited as an example to bring out 
the point that deliberate risk to one’s 
life or health is not so evident a viola- 
tion of a health insurance policy that 
one could impose the obligation of 
restitution before a decision to that 
effect has been made by a competent 
civil court. In fact, it remains to be 
proved that one’s purposeful contract- 
ing of a disease would be a violation of 
the insurance contract, and that it 
would be sinful on that score, at least 
if this were not done for the specific 
purpose of collecting the insurance. 


Two Priests Binating 
on Weekdays 


Question: Both the pastor and [ 
have an indult for bination on week- 
days, when there is a wedding or funeral 
Mass in the church. Is it permitted 
for both of us to binate on the same 
day, when there are two weddings, two 
funerals, or one of each in the parish 
church? Is it permissible for one priest 
to say two nuptial Masses or two 
funeral Masses, with the other priest 
offering the two scheduled parish 
Masses? 

ASSISTANT 


Answer: The purpose of indults and 
faculties such as that mentioned by 
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Assistant is to obviate the need of 
omitting a regular weekday parish Mass 
or Masses on days when a funeral, or 
wedding, or both, may occur. If there 
are two weddings in the same church, 
where there are also two scheduled 
parish Masses, the usual indult granted 
to meet this situation does not forbid 
one priest to take both weddings, with 
the other priest celebrating both sched- 
uled Masses. The permission granted 
is to binate, that is, to say two Masses 


on that day. No particular combina- ' 


tion of Masses is prescribed or forbid- 
den. 

However, the condition still remains 
in force that no priest is permitted to 
take a stipend for more than one Mass 
on the same day. The customary in- 
dult for weekday bination makes no 
exception to this law. In fact, observ- 
ance of this requirement is ordinarily 
emphasized in the indult as a condition 
for its use. It would not be lawful for 
anyone to make his own exception to 
this regulation on the grounds that the 
priest who celebrates the parish Masses 
will take no stipend, thus permitting 
the celebrant of the two nuptial Masses 
to take two stipends on the same day. 
The prohibition applies to each priest 
who binates. Only one stipend is 
allowed on any one day, except on 
Christmas.? 

The priest who has two weddings or 
funerals might offer one of the Masses 
for the married couple’s intention, or 
for the deceased person, as a personal 
intention, later celebrating another 
Mass for that same intention in ful- 
fillment of the stipend, if such celebra- 
tion be called for. He might also inform 
the persons concerned that his celebra- 
tion of two Masses for stipend inten- 
tions on the same day is not permitted. 


*Canon 824, § 2 
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In this way, misunderstanding about 
the application of the Mass could be 
prevented. However, it would not be 
permissible for the priest to attempt 
to evade the law by arguing that he 
is offering the second Mass only as a 
personal intention, and that the stipend 
given to him by the faithful is really 
only a personal gift, and not a stipend, 
because he has explained the law to 
them. Of course, the restriction of 
which we have been speaking does not 
affect the customary offering for the 
priest’s assistance at the marriage 
ceremony. It applies only to the 
stipend for the Mass. 


Thurifers in Blessed 
Sacrament Procession 

Question: During a procession with 
the Blessed Sacrament, such as the one 
during the Forty Hours’ devotion, is it 
permissible for the two thurifers to walk 
ahead of the Blessed Sacrament swing- 
ing the thuribles, or must they face the 
monstrance, incensing the Blessed 
Sacrament while they walk backwards? 
I have maintained that walking ahead 
of the Blessed Sacrament, with their 
backs to the Blessed Sacrament, is 
approved, but others disagree. Can 
you quote any authority for one opinion 
or the other? 

PRESBYTER 


Answer: None of the authors whose 
works have been consulted seem to 
contemplate the thurifers’ walking 
backwards (even intermittently) and 
directly incensing the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, as the celebrant at Benediction 
would incense It. The practice, of 
course, is by no means uncommon, 
although it does not appear to be what 
is intended by the rubries. 

One of the authentic decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation of rites* says of 
the celebrant during Mass of Exposi- 


*D. A. 2682, n. 48 
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tion that he should be careful, for the 
Lavabo, ete., not to turn his back upon 
the Blessed Sacrament. It would be 
too general a conclusion that, because 
of this response to a particular question 
concerning the Mass, no one may ever 
turn his back on the Blessed Sacrament 
during a liturgical service, although 
this is to be avoided so far as possible. 

If the thurifers in a procession with 
the Blessed Sacrament are not to turn 
and face the monstrance as they walk 
along, must they turn at least partially, 
facing each other to some extent? And 
no matter how they walk, straight 
ahead or half turned, what are they to 
do about incensing the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites 
speaks of the thurifers in the procession 
on Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and 
the feast of Corpus Christi, as walking 
along with their faces partially turned 
towards the Blessed Sacrament, and 
with their backs not turned to It. This 
was a reply given in answer to an in- 
quiry from a group of Camaldolese 
monks.* Relying upon this response, 
and sometimes referring to it explicitly, 
certain authors will say that the thuri- 
fers should “face partially towards the 
Blessed Sacrament,” as does Father 
Laurence O’Connell.® Expressing more 
or less the same idea are Wapelhorst,® 
Mueller-Ganss-Ellis,7 and De Carpo- 
Moretti.® 

However, not all liturgists look upon 


*D. A. 2368 

5 Holy Week in Large and Small Churches. 
By Laurence J. O’Connell (Bruce, Milwaukee. 
1947), p. 97 

* Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae. By Inno- 
centius Wapelhorst, O.F.M. (Benziger, Cin- 
cinnati, 1931), n. 229, 6 

7 Handbook of Ceremonies. By John B. 
Mueiler, S.J. Trans. by Andrew P. Ganss, 
SJ., and Adam C. Ellis, SJ. (Herder, St. 
Louis, 1936), p. 293 

* Caeremoniale iuzta Ritum Romanum. By 
Aloysius De Carpo, revised by Aloysius 
Moretti (Marietti, Turin, 1932), n. 1458 
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this particular response as being bind- 
ing upon the universal Church, and for 
all processions of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Dom Adrian Fortescue quite 
definitely prefers that the thurifers 
should walk straight ahead, although 
he refers to the decree cited above and 
says that they may follow it, if they 
wish, being half-turned towards the 
Host. The Baltimore Ceremonial makes 
no reference to the thurifers’ doing any- 
thing else in the procession than walk- 
ing straight ahead, carrying their thuri- 
bles and swinging them continually.® 
The Caeremoniale Episcoporum says 
only that two acolytes with thuribles 
walk ahead of the celebrant, continually 
incensing the Blessed Sacrament. The 
Ceremonial does not say that they are 
to walk backwards while doing this.!° 

There is sufficient authority in the 
Baltimore Ceremonial, in the Caere- 
moniale Episcoporum, and in Dom 
Adrian Fortescue’s work, to say that the 
thurifers act lawfully when they walk 
straight ahead in the procession, swing- 
ing the censers at their sides. The 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, in a 
particular decree, and certain authors, 
following that decree, speak of the 
thurifers’ walking partly sideways, and 
of their swinging the censers while they 
do so. 

None of these says anything explicit 
about the thurifers’ walking backwards 
and directly incensing the Blessed Sac- 
rament per modum celebrantis. This 
does not seem to be required. On the 
other hand, where the practice is fol- 
lowed we should not undertake to de- 
nounce it or to disapprove it as unlaw- 
ful. The Holy See leaves many things 


*“Lastly, the sacred ministers descend the 
steps, place themselves under the canopy, and 
are preceded immediately by the censer- 
bearers, who keep their censers in continual 
and regular motion, and walk after the clergy.” 
(Chapter VI, Article III, n. 5, p. 240) 

* Lib. II, cap. 33, n. 7 
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to local custom, especially in minor 
details. However, even where the prac- 
tice of walking backwards has_ been 
followed, one is free to have the thuri- 
fers walk straight ahead, or to have 
them turned partially towards the 
Blessed Sacrament, while they continue 
to swing the thuribles “in continual and 
regular motion.” 


Eucharistic Fast and Restored 
Paschal Vigil 


Question: What regulations are now 
to be followed, concerning the Eucha- 
ristic fast, by those priests who will be 
celebrating the Mass of the restored 
Paschal Vigil, and by the faithful who 
are going to receive Holy Communion 
during that Mass? The regulations for 
the Paschal Vigil, as originally pub- 
lished several years ago, required a fast 
of several hours, I believe, before the 
beginning of Mass. Since that time, 
the Holy See has established a new 
discipline for evening Masses. Which 
are the proper norms to be followed in 
this matter? 

ANCEPS 


Answer: This problem was pre- 
sented to the Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office, which settled the pro- 
posed doubts in a decree issued on 
April 7, 1954.12. The substance of the 
decree is as follows: 


1) Priests who are going to celebrate 
the Mass of the Paschal Vigil at mid- 
night (media nocte celebraturi), and 
likewise the faithful who are going to 
receive Communion at the Mass, are 
bound to observe the fast according to 
the norms of Canon 808 and Canon 
858, § 1.12 

2) If the Mass of the Vigil, in a 
particular case, should be celebrated 


" Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLVI, p. 142 

Canon 808 prescribes observance of the 
natural fast from midnight for the priest who 
is to celebrate Mass, and Canon 858, § 1. 
lays down the same requirement for anyone 
who is going to receive Holy Communion 
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before midnight, in accordance with 
II, n. 4, of the Ordinances of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, the norms of 
the Constitution Christus Dominus and 
of the Instruction of the Holy Office are 
to be observed. 


The substance of the decree, there- 
fore, is that one is obliged to fast only 
from the midnight between Holy 
Saturday and Easter Sunday, if the 
Mass of the Paschal Vigil is offered at 
midnight. If the Mass will be said at 
an earlier hour, at ten o’clock, for 
example, the current regulations for 
any evening Mass are to be followed, 
with a three-hour fast from solids, a 
one-hour fast from liquids, and no 
alcoholic beverages of any kind after 
midnight beginning Holy Saturday, 
save for those that are permitted in 
moderation during one’s meal. 

The wording of the decree leaves 
room for doubt on one point, which it 
may be well to discuss at the present 
time. If it happens that the Mass of 
the Paschal Vigil begins a few minutes 
before midnight, because the prelimi- 
nary ceremonies have come to an end, 
which norm is applicable for the Eu- 
charistic fast? There should be no 
problem for the laity in this case, be- 
cause they will be receiving Holy Com- 
But what 
is the status of the celebrant? 


munion well after midnight. 


To settle this doubt, we must consider 
carefully the distinction made in the 
very first paragraph of the rubries for 
the restored Paschal Vigil. There we 
read that the proper time for the cere- 
monies of the Vigil is that which will 
permit the Mass to begin “around mid- 
night” (circa mediam noctem). The 
rubries then say that, if the Ordinary 
permits the rite to begin before the 
prescribed time (ante horam statutam) 
for grave and public causes, it is not to 
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start before eight o’clock on Saturday 
evening. In this ease, of course, the 
Mass will begin long before midnight. 

The Ordinances of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, to which the Holy 
Office decree refers, and which are 
printed in front of the book which con- 
tains the ceremonies for the Paschal 
Vigil, make this same distinction. In 
II, n. 4, it is made clear that anticipat- 
ing the time of the Paschal Vigil is to 
be something exceptional, and that the 
proper time for the ceremony is that 
which permits beginning the solemn 
Mass “around midnight.” 

We see, then, the reason for the de- 
cree’s not speaking of the priest who 
offers Mass before midnight, and for its 
mention of the Mass which is offered 
at midnight (media nocte). The refer- 
ence is to the ordinary service of the 
restored Paschal Vigil, in the course of 
which the Mass will begin close to mid- 
night, although it may start a few 
minutes earlier because the other cere- 
monies have been completed. When 
this happens, and the Mass starts 
shortly before midnight, the decree re- 
quires only observance of the natural 
fast from the midnight that is then oe- 
curring. 

How long before midnight may the 
Mass begin? It would not be wise to 
attempt a specific answer to this ques- 
tion, seeking to determine the precise 
moment at which the Mass is no longe 
“around midnight.” Suffice it to say 
that, if the priest has made a conscien- 
tious effort to time the services so that 
the Mass will start a few minutes be- 
fore or after midnight, he need not be 
troubled about the Eucharistic fast. If 
his estimate proves to be noticeably in- 
correct, the solution is to modify it in 
succeeding years, to bring the service 
more in line with the regulations laid 
down by the Holy See. If he wishes 
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to have the rite begin earlier in the 
evening, special permission should be 
sought from the local Ordinary, and 
both priest and people should then ob- 
serve the usual requirements for the 
Eucharistic fast before an evening 
Mass. 

Should the people be told that it is 
proper for them to fast for several hours 
before midnight, if they are going to 
attend a Paschal Vigil at the “proper 
hour,” with the Mass beginning around 
midnight? To do this would not seem 
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to be in accordance with the decree of 
the Holy Office. When this question 
was proposed, as we have seen, the 
Holy See’s.reply was that the natural 
fast should then be observed from mid- 
night. Since this point has been settled 
by the highest authority, the only in- 
struction given to the laity should be to 
observe the Eucharistic fast in the man- 
ner specified by the Holy Office decree. 
We should not undertake to be stricter 
than the Church’s authoritative de- 
cision on this point. 
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Book Reviews 





Dynamism of Peace 


ACHIEVING PEACE OF Heart. By Nar- 
ciso Irala, 8.J. Translated by Lewis 
Delmage, S.J. (Joseph F. Wagner, 
1954), 189 pp. $3.50. 

It is a pleasant experience for a re- 
viewer to report how wrong were his 
first impressions of this book. The 
reading public has been so saturated 
with books dealing with peace of mind 
and peace of soul, that any volume 
whose title includes “peace of,” legiti- 
mately makes its way onto the book- 
shelves of suspicious people like myself 
with some difficulty. So many authors 
have capitalized on, and thereby en- 
couraged, neuroticism, that it is difficult 
to understand how anything new or 
wholesome remains to be said. 

Yet, Achieving Peace of Heart is a 
good serious book which deals dispas- 
sionately and competently with per- 
sonality maladjustments in such a way 
as to provoke confidence and respect. 
In this crazy age of ours, more people 
than not experience minor mental dis- 
turbances of one kind or another— 
doubt, worry, fear—which, while not 
always requiring the specialized and 
expensive services of a psychiatrist, 
need very much to be corrected and 
avoided. Achieving Peace of Heart is 
a practical handbook which outlines an 
effective method of procedure for per- 
sons so maladjusted—and they are le- 
gion. The book is no substitute for a 
psychiatrist, nor does it so profess; it 
will, however, avail those who wallow 
in the misery of their neuroses without 
ever considering either a psychiatrist or 
a confessor. 
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Achieving Peace of Heart is divided 
into two parts: the first deals with the 
principles involved in re-educating the 
mind, will and affections to more stable 
operations; the second part is more 
practical and outlines the approved 
methods of dealing with worry, insom- 
nia, scruples, inferiority feelings, poor 
concentration, and so forth. Some of 
the chapter titles in the latter part of 
the book, “How to Rest,” “How to 
Think,” “How to Use the Will,” “How 
to Control Feelings,” “How to Train 
the Sexual Instinct,’ “How to Be 
Happy” and “How to Choose an 
Ideal” give evidence of the positive 
and practical value of this work. 

One would be mistaken to believe 
that Father Irala follows the ordinary 
techniques of dispensing advice freely 
(without much hope of it being fol- 
lowed) or cataloguing flashy epigrams. 
This Jesuit does write with some wis- 
dom. For example: ‘No one who lives 
for himself alone lives as fully or pro- 
duces as much as he who lives for others 
and does good for others” (p. 83). 
Again, “Idleness and the lack of an 
ideal produce more neurotics than work 
ever does” (p. 88). Finally, “Aside 
from the times when you need the min- 
istration or advice of a_ professional 
physician, your six best doctors are sun, 
water, air, exercise, diet and joy” (p. 
90). 

The beauty of the book is that the 
author so frequently leaves the realm 
of the speculative to set down for the 
disposed reader a set of rules he may 
follow, or exercises which are helpful to 
remedy tension and mental fatigue. 
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READING 
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by Jean Mouroux 





An introduction to the theology of Christian experience. Although the 
author touches on mystical experience, he is not directly concerned with 
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without saying: it is also remarkably readable. $5.00 
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While not a psychologist, this reviewer, 
on the basis of his own practical experi- 
ence, can affirm that many of the prac- 
tical judgments and recommendations 
of the author are sound and trust- 
worthy, primarily because every chap- 
ter is the fruit of the author’s own per- 
sonal experience. 

Father Irala, whose first name al- 
most doomed him from birth to in- 
volvement in all kinds of complexes, is 
a Brazilian Jesuit who teaches in Nica- 


ragua. While still a young man he 
“ame close to a nervous breakdown 


which brought him into intimate con- 
tact with the famous psychologist, Fa- 
ther Laburu, 8.J. His recovery com- 
plete and his priestly experience en- 
riched by ten years spent in China, 
where he gained a wide knowledge of 
Oriental psychology, the past decade 
of his work has been given over to ex- 
tensive lectures in Latin America on 
the subjects discussed in Achieving 
Peace of Heart. He is the only priest 
ever invited to speak before the medi- 
cal faculty of the University of Mexico. 
The book itself, which appeared first 
in 1944, has been published in Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Polish and English. 
Approximately 75,000 copies have been 
distributed all over the world. The 
translation into English is very good 
and the format precise and neat. 

One minor defect of the work, mostly 
a matter of personal taste, might be 
pointed out. Father Irala shows his 
teaching skill by the clarity and pithi- 
In my own judg- 
ment, however, the book would be bet- 
ter off without the diagrams: and_ the 
outlines, both of which have value only 
during oral instruction. This does not, 
however, mar the general superior qual- 
ity of content and style. Each chapter 
demonstrates the happy blending of 
science, philosophy and theology, and 


ness of his résumés. 











New Books of Interest 











The Priest in the World 


By Rev. Josef Selimair, trans. by Brian 
Battershaw—An important work setting 
forth the relationship that should exist be- 
tween humanity and the mystery of grace 
in priests. The author treats such knotty 
problems as the priest and learning, the 
priest and the world, the priest and women, 
personality and asceticism. $3.25 








The Priest and the Unconscious 


By Dr. Erwin Ringel and Rev. Dr. Wenzel 
van Lun—A scientific and empirically well- 


founded introduction to the psychology of 


the unconscious and its practical application. 
The authors urge a closer cooperation be- 
tween the priest and the doctor, discuss the 
psychology of Faith, and treat some of the 
most common psychiatric problems the priest 
is likely to encounter. $2.25 








No Longer Two 
A Commentary on the Encylical 
“Casti Connubii” of Pius XI 


By Walter J. Handren, S.J.—Seeking to 
aid those contemplating marriage, Father 
Handren here explores the teaching given 
by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical, Casti Con- 
nubii. He adds, wherever possible, further 
clarifications on the subject of marriage made 
by the present Pontiff and the bishops of our 
own country. $4.00 








Points for the Meditations 


and Contemplations of 

St. Ignatius of Loyola 
By Franz von Hummelaver, S.J., trans. by 
V. J. Hommel, S.J., Second Revised Edition 
by H. Roper, S.J.—This new, revised edition 
of Father Hummelaver's commentary on the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius makes use 
of a more modern version of Scripture and a 
recently translated edition of the Exercises. 


$4.50 





The Meaning of Love 


By Robert O. Johann, S.J.—A metaphysical 
study of the nature .of love and the union 
effected by it. Father Johann achieves a 
fresh approach to this basic problem by 
synthesizing the mediaeval solution with the 
modern, the principles of Thomist Meta- 
physics with the rich insights of contemporary 
phenomenology. $4.00 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY 


AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


by Jacques Maritain 


The relations of philosophy with theology and Ss; 


BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY 
AND THOMISM 


by Jacques Maritain 

This early work by one of the foremost contemporary 
exponents of Thomist philosophy is a critical analysis 
of that modern philosophical system which perhaps 
comes closest to bringing the data and methods of the 
sciences to bear upon the perennial human problems, 
while trying to avoid the prejudices and limitations of 
post-Cartesian “‘scientism’’. $6 .00 


THE SITUATION OF POETRY 


by Jacques & Raissa Maritain 


Out of a wide acquaintance with modern French poetry 
and poets, these two authors, one a poet herself, the 
other a philosopher, discuss the place of poetry as a 
distinctive human activity in relation to other generic 
human functions such as scientific knowledge, mystical 
experience, and magic. ; $2.75 


THE DIGNITY OF A MAN 


by Father Edward Cronan 

With a foreword by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman 

A penetrating research into and analysis of the phi- 
losophical foundations upon which man may base his 
human worth, especially his being the sole creature- 
ny nn. nk a thie ea bis ares tad $3.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
ANTI-SEMITISM 


by Nicholas Berdyaev 


A moving and powerful discussion of the subject by one 
of the great thinkers of our century. $2.75 


MODERN SCIENCE AND GOD 
by P. J. McLaughlin 


The Papal Allocution to the Pontifical Academy of 
Science on November 22, 1951, is a historic document 
which has aroused wide interest, particularly among 
students and men of science of all nations and —<- 

2.75 


A TREASURY OF PHILOSOPHY 
edited by Dagobert D. Runes 


Here is one of the most comprehensive collections of 
philosophical writings ever to be gatheted between the 
two covers of one book. In a text of over,1200 pages, 
under more than 375 separate entires, are to be found, 
not only the great philosophers of the Wést, but the 
important, and less familiar, thinkers of the Orient. 
The selections cover the whole span of recorded phi- 
a the Sixth Century B.C. to the present 
ay. 


PASCAL AND THE MYSTICAL 
TRADITION 


by F. T. H. Fletcher 


An inquiry undertaken to discover whether Pascal 
belonged to the true Christian mystical tradition. $4.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 E. 40th St., Desk 678, New York 16, N.Y. 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 
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some parts of it are proper sources of 
meditation. 

Achieving Peace of Heart is a good 
book. It is worthwhile recommending. 


GeorceE A. Ketiy, Pu.D. 


Protestant Theology Today 


A Survey or Prorestant THEOLOGY IN 
Our Day. By Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
1954), pp. 57. $0.90 (paper). 


Critical, with Pope Pius XII, of the 
lack of understanding among Catholic 
theologians of the more recent trends 
of Protestant speculative theology, and 
saddened by the fact that our youthful 
aspirants to the priesthood are totally 
ignorant of those who now form the 
Protestant mind, Fr. Weigel has acted 
upon the impulse to further a better 
understanding of modern Protestant- 
ism. In this he is strictly in accord 
with Our Holy Father who has com- 
plained (Humani Generis) of this same 
lack of knowledge, and who has in- 
sisted that it is obligatory for the 
Catholic theologian and _ philosopher 
“to have a thorough understanding” of 
up-to-the-minute Protestant specula- 
tion, for “there is no curing a disease 
unless you have made a study of its 
symptoms.” 

Father Weigel’s pamphlet-size book- 
let endeavors to introduce our seminary 
professors to a brief analysis of cur- 
rent Protestant thought. Accordingly, 
his work will hardly recommend itself 
to the average priest or to the arm- 
chair theologian in the parochial rec- 
tory. This should be understood prior 
to a review of the book for any re- 
viewer would hesitate to suggest gen- 
eral reading of a work of so highly 
speculative a character. But the semi- 
nary professor is bound to find the 
small volume of infinite worth. 
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The author divides modern Protes- 
tant theology into three sections which 
he aptly labels the Left, Right, and 
Center. Liberals: and Naturalists’ find 
company in the first section with His- 
toricists and Personalists—all of whom 
appear to adhere in greater or lesser 
degree to a nebulous supernaturalism 
which views -divine revelation simply 
as a deposit of propositions. 

In the Center (Anglo-Catholicism, 
Neo-Orthodoxy, Evangelicalism) and 
at the Left (Orthodox and Unorthodox 
Evangelicalism) Fr. Weigel places 
movements which are away and still 
farther away from the Center spirit. 
Fundamentalists is perhaps a more 
common nomenclature for these latter 
groups. 

Nothing novel is to be gleaned from 
Fr. Weigel’s description of the Left 
“demythologizing” the supernatural 
content of the New Testament. That 
was done long ago by the Higher 
Critics. Nor are we learning something 
new when we are informed that “Anglo- 
Catholic theology is (and sincerely) a 
voluntary ambiguity deriving from an 
indeliberate theological schizophrenia.”’ 
Quite nicely he classifies Jehovah's 
Witnesses as an incredible phenomenon 
and “one of the most striking features 
of contemporaneous American religion.” 
The same might well be written of the 
Adventists and Christian Scientists. Is 
it not a commonplace to say that the 
latter are neither Christian nor scien- 
tific? 

Neo-Orthodoxy, spear-headed by 
Barth and Brunner in Europe and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr in America, is critically 
investigated in seven pages (27-36). 
To me it seems lamentable that analy- 
sis here demands far more than the 
superficial knowledge the ordinary 
reader would have of this “ism.” 

Fr. Weigel’s booklet is carefully— 
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very carefully—written. It could not 
be otherwise, delivered as it was origi- 
nally as a 1953 lecture before the Cath- 
olic Theological Society of America. 
When we accept this fact, one can 
understand why a reviewer would hesi- 
tate to recommend the work to a mere 
arm-chair theologian. When the av- 
erage parochial priest compares the 
Protestant theology of Fr. Weigel’s 
digest with a survey of Protestant Sun- 
day homiletics as reviewed in the Mon- 
day morning editions of our Nation’s 
great newspapers, he will, I fear, find 
very little in common. 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 


No Converts, These 
Born Catuo.ics. Assembled by F. J. 

Sheed (Sheed and Ward, New York, 

1954), 279 pp., $3.50. 

By coincidence, the very day this re- 
view of Born Catholics was being 
written, we had a sad letter from an ex- 
seminarian who has evidently lost the 
faith. He wrote, in part, “I have 
started investigating other religions. | 
wasn’t too impressed by the Methodists 
though their minister was very nice to 
me. The high Episcopal seems pretty 
good! I’m planning on a few meetings 
with one of their priests. Living with 
no concrete concepts isn’t good, and, 
since a return to Catholicism seems im- 
possible, at least now, I believe I shall 
become active in one of the protestant 
faiths.” 

The tragedy is that this bedeviled 
searcher fondly hopes to discover in the 
brave new world of Protestantism some- 
thing he feels he needs and which he 
has convinced himself the Church does 
not offer: a comfortable security in 
belief together with the heady taste of 
freedom. He forgets (or else con- 
veniently ignores) that it is truth alone 
that makes one free. Whatever may 
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be the etiology of his loss of faith, this 
much is certain: he will find Protes- 
tantism a cold dish for a prodigal who 
has once known the rich warm bounty 
of his Father’s house. 

Had this bewildered wanderer read 
Born Catholics when first the busy ter- 
mites of doubt began to nibble away at 
the foundations of his faith-life, per- 
haps his argosy, moved by the sweet 
winds of grace, would have safely 
skirted the shoals of unbelief. One’s 
own weakness is bolstered when one is 
told wherein lies the strength of other 
fragile mortals, buffeted by the same 
dark currents of this naughty and un- 
believing world as oneself. 

This book is a sampler; a potpourri. 
It is a quilt of nineteen bright patches: 
ach a Catholie by birth, baptism and 
breeding. Here one finds those who 
are strangers to the much-described ex- 
perience of conversion and, therefore, 
having always been able to call the 
Church “Mother,” also fully intended 
to go on doing so as long as they 
breathe. Among these happy souls are 
such redoubtable figures as Hilaire 
Belloc, Maisie Ward, Caryll House- 
lander, Jean Charlot. But there are 
“unknowns” as well, and they provide 
some brilliant examples of the apologia 
pro vita sua Catholica. Most of the 
contributors are English. 

Just like any self-respecting ragout, 
Born Catholics contains morsels of 
varying size and diverse succulency. 
We offer some examples, chosen at ran- 
dom to provide a fair tasting of the 
meal. 

In about eighteen pages (the average 
contribution runs close to fifteen pages) 
Jean Charlot describes how his beloved 
art, despite its French affinities (per- 
haps because of them), has kept him 
close to home spiritually although 
carrying him far both geographically 
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and professionally. Tried in the cru- 
cible of artistic fervor, he declares real- 
istically and with transparent sin- 
cerity, “Sensuous to the last, my special 
field of devotion leans toward the physi- 
cal matter without which sacramentals 
and sacraments could not happen.” His 
account is among the best. 

Riley Hughes provides a chapter 
made up largely of his reflections on a 
writing career: the story of the shatter- 
ing impact of the non-Catholic world 
of the literati on a Catholic writer. It 
tells how he ultimately threaded his 
way through the web of provincial New 
Englandism into the light and integrity 
of Catholic expression. The author’s 
unvarying and frequent use of “one” 
in writing of himself may possibly 
achieve a degree of self-effacement, but 
it does so at the expense of the reader’s 
patience. 

Bernard Wall’s account is sprightly. 
It is also oh! so British! He reminds 
one, in polished prose, that Christianity 
means caritas, and that only love and 
faith can save a sick world. His sec- 
tion on the relationship between the 
Church and the hierarchy is provoca- 
tive and would require careful evalua- 
tion. His brief (perhaps “gripe” would 
be a better word) against “Clericalism” 
sounds very much as if its bearer is a 
little miffed. Doubtless it is well-inten- 
tioned however, and he does make a 
point. 

Clare Nicholl—no need to feel igno- 
rant if you have never heard her name 
for she is “only” a typist in an office 
somewhere in England—offers a lucid 
and beautifully written self-appraisal 
of her Catholic stand. She shows a 
penetrating insight into the tremendous 
importance of faith and prayer in main- 
taining a sane balance in a more than 
slightly mad world. “Suppressed or 
neglected grace,” she writes with rare 
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cogency, “is at the root of most neu- 
roses.” Prying couch-doctors could 
profitably attend to the words of this 
praying English typist. 

Hugh Stott Taylor, formerly Dean 
of the Graduate School of Princeton 
University and for 25 years chairman 
of its Department of Chemistry, con- 
tributes a dignified and solidly con- 
structed statement. His theme is from 
a letter of Pius XII to Pax Romana— 
“... we take our share in the work of 
the Redemption in the measure with 
which we establish ourselves at the very 
core of the intellectual movement of 
today.” Taylor is a scientific intel- 
lectual who is considerably more con- 
cerned about God’s purpose in the crea- 
tion of the atom than in man’s part in 
discovering the atom and using (or 
abusing) it for his own ends. 

There are many reasons why Born 
Catholics is a refreshingly different 
book and one eminently worth reading. 
It does not set out to prove anything, 
and it doesn’t. “It is witness,” ex- 
plains Frank Sheed in his excellent in- 
troduction, “not apologetic.” It is, 
when all is said and done, an introduc- 
tion to a group of articulate cradle 
Catholics. It is their own explana- 
tion of the variety of reasons why 
they have clutched—sometimes desper- 
ately—to their spiritual moorings. It 
would serve as a precious external grace 
for any Catholic contemplating intel- 
lectual (and spiritual) suicide. 

Arpan M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv. 
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Vou. II. Edited in English by Dom 
Peter Flood, M.D., O.S.B. (Newman, 
1954), pp. iv and 303. $4.50. 


This is the second volume of transla- 
tions from the esteemed Cahiers Laen- 
nec, a series of papers on medico-moral 
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problems by French theologians and 
doctors. There are five distinct studies: 
1) Artificial Insemination; 2) Narco- 
analysis; 3) Medical Responsibility; 
4) The Medical Secret; 5) Death. The 
present writer, who reviewed the first 
volume for HPR readers (Dee. 1953, 
pp. 276-8), believes that these transla- 
tions contain some of the defects evi- 
dent in the preceding: a) while the 
book deserves a general recommenda- 
tion to priest specialists in Ethics and 
to doctors in general, its various topics 
will not appeal uniformly even to these, 
though the second volume does contain 
matters of greater common interest 
than those discussed in the first; b) 
the priest-editor’s first note is again 
worth repeating, “we do not always 
agree with the views expressed, never- 
theless their expression has been neces- 
sary to a clear understanding of the 
difficulty as it appears to them and as 
it requires solution according to the 
moral principles applicable to the case.”’ 
The reason for this warning will be 
readily apparent to any unwary reader 
who forgets to make the necessary con- 
nection between the highly technical, 
occasionally amoral discussions and the 
ethical treatments of the same topic. 
To avert this possibility, readers should 
allow themselves time to study care- 
fully each topic as a complete whole. 
The complex technical matters treated 
and the intricate moral problems in- 
volved have not prevented Malachy 
Gerard Carroll from contributing a 
better than adequate translation. 


Catholic doctors will find, in the two 
volumes of New Problems in Medical 
Ethics now available, nine medico- 
moral studies helpful to themselves and 
useful additions to hospital and re- 
search libraries. In particular, medical 
men whose colleagues or themselves 
have been exposed to the poisonous but 
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plausible fallacies of Blanchard and the 
more recent Fletcher’s Morals and 
Medicine will find in New Problems in 
Medical Ethics an effective antidote. 
Avoysius J. WetsH, 8.T.D. 


Museum in Miniature 


SIGNS AND SYMBOLS IN CHRISTIAN ART 
(with Illustrations from Paintings of 
the Renaissance). By George Fer- 
guson (Oxford Press, N. Y., 1954), 
x + 346 pp. $10.00. 


This book is a veritable museum in 
miniature. Its primary purpose is to 
provide a handy guide of traditional 
signs, halo, nimbus, aureola, letters 
(LHS, INRI, NIKA), objects of ecloth- 
ing, animals, birds, flowers and a hun- 
dred standard features of the universal 
language of Christian art. In well- 
differentiated chapters some 250 mar- 
ginal drawings lead one painlessly into 
the short accompanying text. This is 
its handiest feature. 

The work’s secondary purpose is to 
give enough explanation of the Chris- 
tian faith and history, so that one ap- 
proaching Christianity by way of pic- 
tures can find here a brief, expository 
treatment of doctrines, persons and 
themes most commonly _ illustrated. 
The book here reflects in part its origin: 
the author is a non-Catholic clergyman, 
Reverend George Ferguson, Rector of 
St. Philip’s in the Hills, Tucson, and the 
book in part grew from his classes with 
children. The short chapters on our 
Lord, our Lady, John the Baptist, the 
Apostles and favorite saints, are very 
reverently done. One would not com- 
plain that the “catechism” is incom- 
plete, or the hagiography always in line 
with current findings. 

This phase of the work is lavishly 
illustrated with ninety-six full-page re- 
productions in black-and-white, and 
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almost. twenty in full color from the 
Kness Collection of Renaissance art. 

Lastly the book seeks to provide a 
tool for further work in this very neg- 
lected field of Christian culture by 
listing four pages of titles of works in 
Knglish, French and German on the 
subject. 

Besides its practical value for those 
charged with church building and main- 
tenance, this book would be an excel- 
lent one to have lying on the table of 
a priest’s reception room. 

GERALD ELLarD, 5.J. 


Sapida Scientia 
THe Hoy Spirit iN CHrRisTIAN LIFE. 

By Pere Gardeil, O.P. (Herder Book 

Co., St. Louis). 

A word about the author, who is not 
too well-known in America. Ambrose 
Gardeil was born at Nancy in France 
on March 29, 1859, and died on August 
31, 1931. Becoming a Dominican Friar 
at the age of twenty, he spent most of 
his religious life teaching theology, es- 
pecially the dogmatic and moral doc- 
trine of the Summa Theologica. For 
many years he was also Rector of the 
Dominican house of theological studies 
for the Paris province of his order. An 
authority on the theology of both St. 
Thomas and St. Augustine, Pere Gar- 
deil was considered at the turn of the 
century one of France’s most distin- 
guished theologians. His most famous 
Dominican disciple is Pere Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange who continued his 
studies on the Holy Spirit, particularly 
with relation to the mystical life. 

Pére Gardeil’s theological writings 
are quite extensive. He was co-founder 
of the Revue Thomiste for which he 
wrote numerous articles, some later to 
become the basic material of several 
volumes. Likewise, some of the many 
contributions he made to the Diction- 
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naire de théologie catholique later 
evolved into books. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of the Dictionnaire articles 
was entitled The Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. The substance of this masterful 
article he had previously studied with 
reference to certain Dominican saints, 
and later on he was to embody it in his 
most important work: La structure de 
Vdame et Vexpérience mystique (2 vols.) 
a profound study of the presence of 
the Blessed Trinity in the souls of the 
justified. Suffice it to say that he be- 
came the outstanding theological au- 
thority on the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
making the Thomistie interpretation 
the foundation of his own speculations. 

The present slender volume is a by- 
product of Pére Gardeil’s intensive 
study of the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
and closely related subjects as ex- 
pounded in Thomistie theology. Now 
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a spiritual treatise, it was originally a 
retreat, given to the Little Nursing 
Sisters of the Poor, of the Dominican 
Third Order, at Orleans in 1917, at 
Verviers and Beaune in 1923, and, no 
doubt, elsewhere. The retreat was not 
written out by Pére Gardeil, who spoke 
it in his usual way, ex abundantia, but 
was taken down by one of the retreat- 
ants and later corrected and amended 
for publication by the retreat-master. 
Although addressed to religious, the 
matter can be readily applied to priests 
and much of it to the laity. 


The plan of the book is simple. After 
a preliminary chapter on the role of 
the Holy Spirit in Christian life, there 
follows a chapter on each of the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit and its corre- 
sponding beatitude. Thus, the gift of 
fear is followed by the beatitude of 
poverty, fortitude by hunger after jus- 
tice, piety by gentleness or meekness, 
and so on. A concluding chapter deals 
with spiritual progress. Each chapter 
contains a summary of Thomistic doc- 
trine together with practical applica- 
tions to the spiritual life. Holy Scrip- 
ture, the lives of the saints, and homely 
illustrations are much in evidence, as 
well as some striking sayings, such as, 
“Piety is the heart of religion.” The 
style is lively and has retained a good 
deal of the verve of the original dis- 
course, something that speaks well for 
the successful translator. 


On the other hand, the book by 
omission gives the incorrect impression 
that the Thomistic view of the gifts is 
the only one, and not a few doctrines 
which are only probable are put down 
as though they were certain, at least, 
by implication. Of course, a trained 
theologian can always make the proper 
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distinctions, but one wonders if Pére 
Gardeil’s retreatants could. What in- 
tellectual background had these heroic 
Little Sisters of the Poor to cope with 
any competence with a number of un- 
certain and highly disputed questions? 
They probably accepted much, if not 
all, of the doctrine “because Father said 
so.” Any obscurity of doctrine or ex- 
pression is due mainly to the way the 
book was authored and to the occa- 
sionally unsuccessful striving to adapt 
subject-matter to audience. With these 
few strictures the reviewer recommends 
this spiritually inspiring volume whose 
author was a master of theology and a 
shining light of his Order. 

As the foreword concludes: “May 
these pages, then, if God so will, con- 
tinue and extend the supernatural ac- 
tion of one who was, and ever remained, 
a theologian, a man of the divine sci- 
ence, but one who had understood and 
felt this science to be at the same time, 
wisdom, the delectable knowledge, 
sapida scientia.” 

AUGUSTINE KLAAs 





THe 1955 NatTioNaAL CATHOLIC AL- 
MANAC (Saint Anthony’s Guild, Pater- 
son, N. J.), 808 pp. $3.00. 

This is simply a notice to our readers 
that the 1955 edition of the invaluable 
National Catholic Almanac has just 
come off the press. No priest or relig- 
ious needs to be told that this work 
should be on every desk. The new edi- 
tion has a few additional features: 16 
pages of pictures, papal encyclicals and 
pronouncements, Marian Year sum- 
mary, 1954 statements of United States 
and Canadian bishops, Catholic prin- 
ciples on Psychiatry, news review of 
the entire year. 
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... in which we bring a modern classic to the priests, 
religiousand seminarians of the English-speakingworld 


God’s Heralds 


(A Guide to the Prophets of Israel) 


BY J. CHAINE 
Translated by Brendan McGrath, O.S.B. 


THE BOOK. It must be im- 
mediately stressed that God's 
Heralds is not a commentary on the 
writings of the Prophets of Israel. 
The one purpose of the book is to 
assist every priest and religious 
already engaged in the apostolate, 
every seminarian in his studies, 
everyone eager for a richer, fuller, 
in-scope appreciation of the pro- 
phetic literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, to be able to place each of the 
Prophets in his proper setting. 
The effort is precisely this: to 
provide, in a non-technical manner, 
the background (historical, cul- 
tural, religious) of the Hebrew 
Prophets, whose names are attached 
to the canonical “prophetic” books. 
The end purpose then becomes 
obvious: the actual reading and 
study of the writings of the Prophets 
becomes more interesting, far easier 
and, as an important apostolic 
consequence, greatly more profit- 
able. 

This unique purpose makes this 
translation of J. Chaine’s world- 
famous work a unique contribution 
to the Church in the English- 
speaking world. 

Following a general introduction 
dealing with the phenomenon of 
“Prophetism” and the general his- 


tory of Israel from the death of 
Solomon to the beginning of the 
prophetic era, God’s Heralds takes 
up each of the Prophets in approxi- 
mately chronological order. For 
each of the Prophets, the book, 
sometimes in considerable detail, 
outlines his career and deals with 
his prophetic utterances in their 
historical setting. 

THE AUTHOR. Professor of 
Scripture for twenty-seven years, 
till his death in 1948, at Lyon, first 
at the Grand Seminary and then in 
the Facultés catholiques, Monsieur 
J. Chaine was an avowed adversary 
of complication and pose. It would 
be deceptive to use the term 
“popularization” in reference to his 
writing, but he will always be 
acknowledged for the literary ex- 
pression of his marvelous ability to 
“make contact.” A taste for the 
concrete and picturesque, a grasp 
of the history of ideas, he excelled 
in his work of placing biblical facts 
in line with contemporary history— 
which caused them to take on a 
coloring of intense vitality. His 
genius of literary expression is the 
magnificent complement of his 
unique purpose in bringing this 
work to the apostolic equipment of 
the present and future Church. 


Price $3.95 
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WRITING A BOOK? 


Our staff offers expert editing, handsome 

design, pinpoint promotion. Our subsidy 

is the lowest; our royalties high. Allsubjects, 
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manuscript for free analysis. No obligation. 
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Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account... the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York + Chicago + Boston - New Orleans 





How the VIGIL LIGHT” Program 
Serves the Clergy in 7vo Ways... 


Vigil Lights, made available to the 
faithful of your parish for their visible 
signs of prayer and devotion, serve a 
two-fold purpose— 


1. Provide you with an- 
other means of build- 
ing more vigorous 
spieitéal life in the 

parish; 


. Provide increased rev- 
enues, through larger 
offerings at the Vigil 
Light stands, for sup- 
porting the good work 
of the Church. 


The representative of Will & Baumer 
who ps on you is trained to engineer 
the Vigil Light Program especially for 
your parish needs. If he does not men- 
tion it, ask him to explain the complete 
program. A descriptive folder is avail- 
able to you on request. 


* Vigil Light is the 
trade name iden- 
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